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CHAPTEE  XVI 

EiCHARD  Phillips  duly  arrived.  He  had 
never  been  in  London  before,  or,  indeed,  in 
any  great  town.  The  place  was  one  vast 
wonder  to  him.  The  throng  in  the  streets, 
the  appearance  of  being  in  a  hurry  which 
Y  every  one  had,  the  little  affectations  of  the 
men,  the  smartness  of  their  clothes  and 
the  easy  confidence  of  their  manners,  the 
daintiness  of  the  women,  the  piquancy  of 
their  dress  and  demeanour,  —  all  these 
things  were  subjects  of  bewilderment  to 
the  young  countryman.  He  wandered  into 
fashionable  drinking -bars,  and  observed  with 
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something  like  awe  the  long  irregular  line 
of  glossy  hats  in  front  of  the  counter.  He 
had  never  seen  hats  so  glossy  before,  and 
marvelled  greatly  what  their  owners  did 
with  them  when  it  rained.  Numerous 
visits  were  required  before  he  could  call 
for  a  *' sherry  and  bitters — orange,  please," 
with  satisfactory  composure.  Then  there 
were  the  parks,  the  cathedrals,  the  picture 
galleries,  the  theatres,  which  he  "  did "  wdth 
all  the  vigour  and  fidelity  of  an  unsophisti- 
cated sight-seer.  But,  best  of  all,  there 
was  Mary.  He  dined  with  the  O'Connors 
on  most  evenings,  and  now  and  then  had 
the  ecstatic  delight  of  a  little  chat  alone 
with  her.  He  was  a  good  deal  perplexed 
by  her  demeanour.  She  seemed  to  have 
grown  older  and  sadder  since  they  went 
boating   on  Lorton  Bay.      At  one   time  she 
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was  gentle  almost  to  the  point  of  tender- 
ness, at  another  distant  to  the  verge  of 
hauo^htiness.  One  chano-e  an  observer,  so 
self-absorbed  as  Kichard  Phillips,  could  not 
help  noticing.  She  had  lost  her  repose 
of  manner.  She  seemed  nervously  anxious 
for  him  to  see  her,  and  then  nervously 
anxious  for  him  to  be  gone.  Whenever 
he  was  alone  with  her  these  symptoms 
were  intensified.  He  fancied  that  her 
spirit  had  given  way,  and  that  she  was 
dreading  some  catastrophe.  Then  he  would 
try  to  be  affectionate  and  sympathetic,  but 
every  effort  which  he  made  only  increased 
her  perturbation.  Evidently  she  was  un- 
happy. 

He  mentioned  his  distress  on  Mary's 
account  to  O'Connor,  who,  wdth  a  look  of 
sly  intelligence,  observed,  "  You  know,   girls 
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will  fret  and  worry  themselves  about  stupid 
things.  For  instance,  when  a  girl's  in  love 
with  a  man  she  always  behaves  in  an  insane 
fashion ;  she  thinks  that  it's  proper  and 
womanly; — eh,  Eichard  the  First,  Eex 
Hibernise,  isn't  that  your  experience  V 

Phillips  blushed  furiously,  and  in  trying 
to  look  like  a  gay  young  dog  succeeded  in 
looking  like  a  sheep. 

O'Connor  grinned  wickedly  and  went  on, 
''But,  my  dear  fellow,  as  a  man  of  the 
world  such  as  yourself  must  know,  there's 
only  one  way  to  deal  with  women  in  these 
humours,  and  that  is  to  let  them  alone. 
If  you  go  spooning  after  them  it  only 
tickles  their  vanity  and  makes  them  more 
unreasonable.  What  women  like  is  manly 
strength  and  firmness  of  character,  and  if 
you  show  yourself  indifi'erent  to  their  whims 
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and  fancies  they  always  come  round.  Of 
course  it  has  to  be  done  with  judgment,  and 
they  often  get  into  the  deuce  of  a  rage 
with  the  happy  man,  but  they  get  over  that. 
Now,  if  I  were  in  love  with  a  girl  who 
moped  and  fidgeted  I  should  feel  quite 
sure  of  her.  I  should  solemnly  resolve  to 
say  nothing  to  her,  for  at  least  a  month, 
which  would  in  any  way  indicate  my  feel- 
ings, and  I  should  be  quite  sure  that  at 
the  end  of  that  time  if  I  didn't  propose  to 
her  she'd  propose  to  me." 

Phillips  looked  with  admiration  upon  his 
friend.  "'  What  a  knowledge  of  the  w^orld 
you  have  !"  he  said. 

"WeU,"  O'Connor  replied,  '^'ve  seen 
something  of  women  in  my  time,  and,"  he 
added  with  an  ill  -  concealed  sneer,  '*of 
men  too." 
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Eichard  was  too  deeply  absorbed  in  his 
own  contemplations  to  notice  the  tone  or 
the  glance.  He  was  making  up  his  mind 
to  bring  the  queenly  Mary  to  her  knees  by 
dignified  reserve.  He  would  assume  a  very 
frigid  air.  It  might  be  cruel,  no  doubt  she 
would  suffer,  yet  in  the  end  how  great 
would  be  her  joy.  Some  day,  wounded  by 
his  coldness,  she  would  burst  into  a  flood 
of  passionate  tears,  then  he,  Eichard  L, 
Eex  Hibernise,  would  gently  raise  her 
golden  head  and  say,  "  Mary,  dearest,  I 
know  the  cause  of  your  tears,  but  dry  them 
and  smile  once  more,  for  indeed  I  love  you." 
And  for  him  too  how  delirious  would  be 
the  moment  when  he  drew  her  to  him, 
when  he  pressed  her  warm  body  to  his, 
when  his  hand  caressed  her  tresses,  when 
he    stroked    her    pale    cheek,  when    his    lips 
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met  liers  in  one  close  long  kiss.  From 
which  vision  it  will  appear  that  Master 
Kichard  Phillips,  for  a  provincial  rustic,  was 
a  very  promising  voluptuary. 

Poor  wretch,  had  he  known  how  Mary 
O'Connor  dreaded  his  pink  paltry  face,  how 
she  would  have  loathed  him  for  his  amorous 
dreams  could  she  have  discovered  them,  his 
complacency  would  have  been  rudely  shaken. 
He  could  not  tell  that  every  moment  he 
spent  with  her  was  a  humiliation  to  Mary 
O'Connor  deeper  than  his  shallow  nature 
could  feel ;  that  her  proud  heart  was  break- 
ino'  beneath  the  burden  she  had  undertaken ; 
and  that  ever  in  her  imagination  one  face 
and  voice  were  present,  and  that  in  dry 
despair  she  was  saying  in  her  soul,  ''Ah, 
how  he  would  despise  me  ! " 

O'Connor  left  him  to  his  sight-seeing  and 
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clumsy  philandering.  He  wished  him  to  be 
wound  inextricably  in  the  toils  before  he 
explained  his  projects.  Never  did  spider 
entice  a  more  unsophisticated  fly.  The 
atmosphere  of  London  acted  as  an  intoxi- 
cant upon  the  country  youth.  His  imagina- 
tion was  depraved  to  begin  with,  but  he 
had  never  before  come  into  contact  with 
the  wickedness  of  a  great  city.  He  lived 
in  a  continual  sensuous  dream.  The  splendid 
figures  which  he  saw  in  the  Kow,  bold  and 
coy,  haughty  and  alluring,  and  all  sur- 
rounded by  the  aid  of  wealth,  of  art,  and 
of  refinement,  kindled  his  imagination;  and 
he  would  gaze  with  a  hungry  eagerness 
upon  the  luxurious  dames  as  they  rolled 
past  him.  His  senses  were  exalted ;  the 
rustle  of  a  silk  dress,  the  faint  odour  from 
a  scented  handkerchief,  troubled  him.     Then 
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there  were  the  lights,  and  the  colours,  and 
the  limbs  at  the  theatre,  and  afterwards 
the  foetid  delights  of  the  supper-rooms  and 
the  streets.  O'Connor,  whose  one  human 
weakness  was  voluptuousness,  accompanied 
him  frequently,  till  the  feverish  craving 
and  the  reckless  self-abandonment  of  the 
pupil  affrighted  the  master. 

With  alarm  O'Connor  saw  that  all  this 
dissipation  was  slackening  instead  of  tighten- 
ing the  chain  by  which  he  held  his  victim. 
Even  the  influence  of  Mary  upon  him  was 
fading  before  the  charms  of  his  new  life. 
O'Connor  felt  that  he  had  made  a  mistake, 
and  at  once  set  to  work  to  rectify  it. 

Over  breakfast  with  Mary  he  remarked, 
''  I'm  a  little  concerned  about  young 
Phillips." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mary  wearily. 
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"  Yes ;  you  see,  it's  not  a  good  thing  for 
a  country  lad  such  as  he,  with  a  few  pounds 
in  his  pocket,  to  be  wandering  over  London." 

Mary  made  no  reply,  and  after  a  pause 
O'Connor  proceeded :  "  It's  bad  in  every 
way — bad  for  him  and  still  worse  for  me. 
He's  going  to  the  dogs  apace,  and  I  don't 
see  that  I  can  trust  a  man  so  weak  and 
reckless." 

"  I  always  wondered  that  you  ever 
thought  of  trusting  him,"  said  Mary,  "and 
I'm  glad  you  now  see  the  foolishness  of 
your  intention.  Can't  you  get  the  silly 
fellow  packed  off  home  again  ? "  she  asked, 
brightening  up. 

"  Well  no,  not  yet,"  replied  O'Connor, 
and  Mary's  face  darkened  again.  "The 
prize  is  too  big  to  be  abandoned  without 
another  effort.     Besides,  I  feel  some  responsi- 
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bility  for  his  folly.  He  came  here  at  my 
invitation  to  see  us,  or  rather,  to  put  it 
plainly,  to  see  you,  and  I  don't  think  we 
should  let  him  sink  in  the  mud." 

"  Can  you  not  remonstrate  with  him  ?" 
she  inquired. 

"  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  do  so, 
though  I  don't  suppose  my  influence  will 
do  much.  But  can  you  not  do  something 
.  with  him  ?  I  really  think  it's  your  duty 
to  try,  for  you're  partly  to  blame  for  the 
trouble.  Of  course  you  can't  talk  to  him 
about  his  escapades,  but  you  might  at  least 
encourage  him  a  little  more  to  seek  your 
society." 

"  I  told  you,  John,  before  he  came  that 
I  would  not,  and  could  not,  give  him  any 
encouragement." 

"  I  am  not  asking  you  now  to  give  him 
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anv  encourafirement.  in  the  sense  vou  mean. 
It's  no  longer  a  question  of  his  wanting 
to  marry  you — I  fancy  you've  effectually 
cured  him  of  that  weakness.  What  I  want 
you  to  do  is  to  use  your  influence  over 
him,  if  you  have  any,  to  keep  him  out  of 
harm's  way.  Surely  you  can  reconcile  such 
encouragement  as  that  with  your  tender 
conscience." 

He  spoke  brutally  of  design.  He  wished 
to  make  her  angry  with  him,  and  to  remove 
any  suspicion  that  he  was  acting  with  crafty 
intent.  Besides,  as  he  had  boasted  to 
Phillips,  he  understood  women. 

His  plan  was  perfectly  successfuL  At 
first  Mary  was  wounded  and  indignant. 
Then  she  fell  a-thinking.  There  is  much 
sreater  unifomiitv  in  the  characters  of  women 
than  in  those  of  men.     You  may  easily  find 
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two  brothers  wlio,  except  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  both  males  of  the  human  species, 
have  absolutely  no  points  of  resemblance. 
Between  a  Hottentot  woman  and  a  duke's 
daughter,  between  a  concubine  of  the  Grand 
Turk  and  a  Girt  on  girl,  the  dissimilarity  is 
not  so  great.  In  temper  as  in  stature,  in 
passions  as  in  complexion,  women  differ;  but 
in  the  whole  sex  there  are  certain  charac- 
teristics, certain  idiosyncrasies,  which  never 
vary.  Men  have  no  universal  instinct,  such 
as  that  of  maternity,  operating  to  shape 
their  natures  in  a  uniform  mould.  Probably 
round  this  primary  instinct  secondary  ten- 
dencies gather,  and  thus  it  happens  that  a 
part  of  a  woman's  character  is  the  possession 
of  her  entire  sex.  In  commonplace  women 
this  uniformity  is  largest,  until,  at  the 
bottom   of  the   scale,    it   is   found   that   one 
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mistress  of  the  Asian  sensualist,  one  wife  of 
the  African  savage,  is  very  much  the  same 
as  another.  They  differ  in  face  and  form, 
and  in  animal  propensities,  and  that  is  all. 
In  the  finest  of  the  sex  these  general  in- 
stincts are  less  marked,  but  they  are  un- 
doubtedly present.  Varium  et  mutabile  a 
woman  may  be,  yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  poets 
and  philosophers,  it  is  much  easier  to  predict 
what  a  woman  will  do  under  most  circum- 
stances than  to  foretell  the  action  of  a  man. 

Through  Mary's  distrust  of  young  Phillips 
there  ran  a  strong  vein  of  pity.  He  was 
so  weak  and  foolish,  she  was  so  strong. 
Then  it  was  quite  certain  he  was  very  much 
in  love  w^ith  her.  He  had  come  up  to 
London  merely  to  see  her,  and  now  he  was 
losing  his  soul  because  she  had  slighted 
him.       Not     for    all     Ireland    would     Mary 
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O'Connor  receive  Phillips's  advances — not  to 
save  her  brother's  plots  would  she  pretend 
to  take  an  interest  in  him  which  she  did 
not  feel ;  but  she  was  a  woman,  and  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  seek  out  and 
save  a  wandering  sheep  of  the  male  sex. 
O'Connor  watched  her  as  he  munched  his 
toast,  and  resolved  to  hand  over  his  victim 
to  Mary's  treatment  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Next  day  O'Connor  met  the  young  man. 
"  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  "  he  said  ;  "  we 
haven't  seen  you  for  nearly  a  week." 

Phillips  blurted  out  something  about 
*'  sorry,"  "  many  engagements,"  and  "  didn't 
wish  to  intrude." 

O'Connor  turned  round  fiercely  and  re- 
plied, "  Oh,  come,  that  sort  of  thing  won't 
do.  The  fact  is,  you're  going  to  the  devil 
apace.     And  you're  not  giving  us  fair  play^ 
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I  don't  care  for  myself,  but,  by  God,  I  won't 
see  my  sister  trifled  with." 

The  young  man  shrank  back  terrified  at 
this  well-acted  pretence  of  rage. 

*' You've  been  received  at  all  times  in 
our  house,"  he  went  on.  '^Even  at  Lorton 
your  intimacy  with  us  was  a  matter  of  re- 
mark, and  now  you  throw  us  over  like  a 
pair  of  worn-out  gloves.  I  won't  stand  it, 
Eichard  Phillips,"  he  shouted. 

*^But,  you  know,  I  thought  you  wanted 
me  to  be  indiflerent,  to — to  say  nothing, 
and  to  bring  her  round,"  faltered  the  young 
man,  now  thoroughly  terrified. 

*'  Ha !  you  admit  it,  do  you  ?  you  confess 
that  you've  had  the  presumption  to  aspire 
to  my  sister's  hand,  and  yet  you  wallow  in 
all  the  filth  of  the  London  streets  ?  Truly 
a  fitting  mate  for  Mary  O'Connor !     Eichard 
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Pliillips,"  he  hissed,  ''  if  we  were  west  in- 
stead of  east  of  the  AtLantic  I  would  pistol 
you." 

Phillips,  whose  nerves  had  not  been 
strengthened  by  his  recent  experiences, 
trembled  violently.  He  began  a  grovelling 
apology,  vowing  that  he  would  be  crucified 
head  downwards  for  Mary's  sake,  that  he 
knew  he  was  a  fool  and  a  beast,  but  that 
Mary  was  the  pole  star  of  his  life  (this 
poetical  sentiment,  chopped  out  between 
chattering  teeth,  sorely  tempted  O'Connor 
to  laugh).  If  she  would  only  give  him  one 
more  chance,  and  if  O'Connor  would  only 
forgive  him  this  time,  he  would  prove  the 
sincerity  and  intensity  of  his  devotion. 

"  That's  all  very  well,"  returned  O'Connor, 
"  but  there  is  another  thing  to  be  considered. 
I've   been   as   big  a  fool  as  you.       You  see, 
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I've  treated  you  like  a  brother  and  confided 
to  you  my  most  dangerous  secrets.  You're 
really  a  great  danger  to  us."  The  con- 
spirator glared  upon  the  young  man  in  an 
ogrish  fashion  which  increased  his  discomfort. 

*'  You  don't  think  so  badly  of  me  as  that, 
O'Connor,"  he  whimpered. 

'^  I  don't  know.  The  man  who  leads  the 
life  you've  been  leading  for  a  fortnight  is 
never  to  be  trusted.  You  mio^ht  throw 
away  our  lives  by  a  drunken  word  in  a 
supper -room,  or  in  the  stews.  There  are 
spies  everywhere — women  as  well  as  men. 
Besides,  I  don't  think  you  have  ever  given 
me  reason  to  believe  that  you  have  the  cause 
at  heart." 

Eichard  broke  into  an  impassioned  pro- 
testation. He  would  amend  his  life ;  he 
would  be  guided  in  everything  by  his  friend ; 
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he  would  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
cause,  and  ask  as  his  only  reward  a  smile 
from  Mary ;  he  would  die  for  Ireland  if 
only  Mary  would  think  well  of  him. 

'''  I  take  you  at  your  word,  Richard 
Phillips,"  said  O'Connor.  "  I  enlist  you  as 
my  sworn  comrade.  Give  me  your  word 
that,  as  you  hope  for  Mary's  favour,  you 
will  be  true  to  her  and  to  me,  and  that 
you'll  fail  us  in  no  possible  service." 

Phillips  held  out  his  hand  and  said 
vehemently,  "  I  swear  it." 

O'Connor  took  his  hand  and  cried  gaily, 
''Now  we  understand  each  other,  Richard  I., 
Rex  Hibernise,  and  may  God  confound  all 
traitors.  I  think  you  had  better  come 
home  with  me  to  dinner.  Poor  Mary,  how 
happy  she'll  be  when  she  knows  of  our 
conversation." 
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"  May  I  tell  her  ?  "  asked  the  young  man. 

"  Why,  certainly  not,  my  modest  ally. 
It  becomes  a  lover  who  has  played  the  devil 
in  your  agreeable  fashion  to  be  humble,  and 
to  obtain  forgiveness  gradually.  Mary  pities 
you  greatly,  and  probably  will  show  herself 
less  indifferent  to  you  than  before.  But 
you'll  make  a  nice  mess  of  it  if  you  try  to 
rush  into  her  arms.  You  must  prove  your 
repentance  and  amendment  first." 

"  I  shall  be  very  humble,  O'Connor,"  re- 
plied Phillips ;  "  I'm  sure  I  feel  humble 
enough." 

"All  right,  my  dear  King  Dick,"  chuckled 
O'Connor,  and  the  pair  walked  arm-in-arm 
to  Claverbridge  Square. 

During  the  evening  O'Connor  found  occa- 
sion to  leave  King  Eichard  with  Queen  Mary. 
The  latter  anticipated  this  move  on  the  part 
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of  her  brother  and  was  rather  annoyed. 
"  However,"  she  soliloquised,  "  if  I  can  give 
him  a  hint,  perhaps  it's  my  duty,  and  here's 
a  chance." 

There  was  a  pause  for  some  time,  during 
which  Mary's  long  ivory  needles  clicked 
rhythmically,  and  Eichard  twisted  into  hope- 
less  confusion  a  couple  of  skeins  of  wool. 
Mary,  looking  up,  observed  his  inconvenient 
occupation.  "Mr.  Phillips,"  she  said,  "please 
give  me  that  wool." 

Phillips  looked  despairingly  upon  his  mis- 
chievous work,  and  exclaimed  with  such 
genuine  penitence,  "  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry ;  I 
don't  know  what  made  me  do  such  a  stupid 
thing,"  that  Mary  laughed  aloud. 

"  Never  mind,"  she  returned,  "  I'll  for- 
give you.  You've  only  given  me  a  little 
trial    of  patience,    and   that's    good    for    me. 
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for  I'm  not  a  very  patient  person,  Mr. 
Phillips." 

The  young  man  seated  himself  before  the 
fire,  close  to  the  little  chair  in  which  Mary 
rocked  and  knitted.  He  could  talk  now 
without  meeting  her  eyes.  This  was  an 
advantage ;  and  she  could  only  see  his  profile, 
which  he  knew,  from  the  testimony  of  two 
looking-glasses  arranged  at  the  proper  angle, 
was  a  good  one, 

"  Miss  O'Connor,"  he  observed. 

"  Mr.  Phillips  ?  "  she  returned  interroga- 
tively. 

''  Aren't  you  very  patient  ? " 

"  Here's  trouble,"  thought  Mary  ;  "  when 
men  begin  by  asking  such  ridiculous  ques- 
tions they  get  much  more  absurd  before  they 
finish." 

Aloud  she  said,   "  There  are  some  things. 
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Mr.  Phillips,  witli   which    I   have  very  little 
patience." 

He  moved  nervously  in  his  chair.  "For 
instance,"  she  went  on,  "  I  never  have 
any  patience  with  stupid  frivolity.  It's 
a  most  grievous  thing  to  me  to  see  men 
and  women  frittering  away  their  lives  in 
folly." 

Her  anxiety  was  disappearing ;  she  was 
growing  warm  in  her  argument ;  you  would 
have  imagined  her  to  be  a  wise  and  solicitous 
mother  chiding  an  errant  child.  "There's 
so  much  to  do  in  the  world,"  she  continued, 
"  so  much  wrong  to  be  set  right,  so  much 
suflfering  to  be  alleviated,  so  much  weakness 
to  be  strengthened,  that  to  trip  through  life 
like  a  girl  at  her  first  ball  seems  to  me  most 
contemptibly  wicked.  It's  bad  in  a  woman ; 
in  a  man  it's  infamous." 
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"  Miss  O'Connor,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  think 
I've  been  a  great  fool." 

"  It's  well  to  know  one's  folly,"  she  said 
bluntly. 

"  One  would  never  do  mean  and  foolish 
things  if  one  were  always  with  you,"  he  mur- 
mured. 

'^  Mr.  Phillips,"  she  replied,  determined  to 
keep  the  conversation  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  region  of  abstract  ethics  and  to  avoid 
all  personal  applications,  "  Mr.  Phillips,  one 
should  not  do  good  to  please  any  one,  not 
even  to  please  one's  self,  but  because  it's  good, 
and  because  it's  our  duty  to  leave  the  world, 
if  we  can,  better  than  we  found  it." 

*'  That's  all  very  well  for  great  natures  such 
as  yours,"  he  interrupted.  ''Weak  creatures 
such  as  I  am  need  a  different  stimulus.  We 
want  the  approval  of  those  we  care  about. 
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If  nobody  cares  for  us  and  tries  to  keep  us 
riorht,  then  we  g-o  wronoj." 

This  was  a  flank  movement  for  which 
Mary  was  unprepared.  She  had  not  given 
Phillips  credit  for  so  much  wiliness.  She  did 
not  know  how  crafty  young  men  in  love 
usually  are.  She  had  promised  to  give  a 
word  of  warning  to  Phillips,  and  now  she 
found  him  putting  upon  her  action  the  very 
interpretation  she  was  most  desirous  of  guard- 
ing against.  She  stopped  to  think,  and  at 
length  observed,  "  You're  going  to  join  my 
brother  in  the  dangerous  work  which  he  has 
undertaken.  I  should  feel  greatly  interested 
in  any  one  who  devoted  himself  to  the  cause." 

"  I  knew  you  would,"  he  declared ;  ^'  that's 
why  I  promised." 

Mary  bit  her  lips  in  annoyance.  It  was 
not  fair  play  to  her.     She  conceived  it  to  be 
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her  duty  to  enlist  this  young  man  in  the 
service  of  Ireland,  and  equally  to  be  her  duty 
to  give  his  preference  for  herself  no  en- 
couragement. Yet,  from  craft  or  vanity,  he 
persisted  in  regarding  her  approval  of  his 
patriotism  as  an  encouragement  of  his  passion. 
What  was  she  to  do?  ^'Mr.  Phillips,"  she 
said  coldly,  "if  the  man  I  most  disliked  gave 
faithful  help  to  my  brother,  I  should  show  him 
all  the  gratitude  in  my  power." 

"  I  hope  I'm  not  that  man,"  he  persisted. 

"  The  man  to  give  faithful  help  to  my 
brother  ? "  she  inquired,  wilfully  misunder- 
standing him,  and  hoping  every  moment  that 
O'Connor  would  return. 

"No,  the  man  you  most  dislike." 

*'  I  fear  if  I  said  so  it  would  be  a  poor  way 
of  securing  your  services  for  Ireland,*'  she 
replied,  with  a  desperate  attempt  at  gaiety. 
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The  moment  the  words  passed  her  lips  she 
reproached  herself.  There  was  a  suspicion  of 
coquetry  in  them.  It  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  turn  the  conversation.  "  Have  you 
seen  anything  of  the  "Wynnstons  lately  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  No,"  replied  Phillips ;  "young  Mr.  Hazzle- 
den  was  down  at  Lorton  after  the  election. 
Of  course  you  knew  he  had  been  returned  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Mary;  "we  were  at  Dock- 
borouo;h  durinoj  the  election." 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  Phillips  abruptly ;  "  did 
you  see  much  of  the  member  ?  " 

"  Very  little,"  she  answered. 

"  You  did  see  him  then  ?  "  he  continued. 

Mary  was  embarrassed.  "  I  met  him  once 
during  our  stay,"  she  replied,  bending  her 
head  over  her  woolwork. 

"  I  hate  that  man/'  said  Phillips. 
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"  Why  should  you  ? " 

''Because  lie's  such  a  smug,  respectable, 
successful  fellow.  I  don't  see  what  there  is 
in  him  to  make  people  like  him.  I  believe  I 
could  do  as  much  as  he  can,  yet  he  goes  into 
Parliament,  and  every  one  thinks  him  a  very 
clever  fellow;  while  I've  been  trying  for 
years  to  get  a  chance  of  making  a  name,  and 
never  one  has  turned  up." 

''  Perhaps  your  turn  has  come  now,"  she 
suggested. 

''I  hope  it  has,  but  I  detest  that  fellow 
all  the  same.  I  suppose  he'll  get  married 
soon." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Mary  faintly. 
''He  was  driving  about   every  day  with 
Miss    Wynnston,    and    seemed    very    happy. 
Every  one  can  be  happy  except  me,"  he  added 
gloomily. 
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Mary  sighed.  "  Do  you  see  much  of  Miss 
Wynnston  ?  "  she  asked. 

"No,  and  I  don't  want  to.  I  dislike  her 
almost  as  much  as  Hazzleden.  She's  as  proud 
as  Lucifer,  with  her  stumpy  figure  and  black 
face,  and  you  never  know  that  she  isn't 
makin cr  o-ame  of  you." 

It  may  be  explained  that  in  days  gone  by 
Mr.  Eichard  Phillips  had  ventured  to  try  the 
effect  of  his  charms  upon  Miss  Wynnston. 
That  young  lady,  w^ho  had  none  of  Mary's 
objection  to  frivolity,  flirted  furiously  with 
him.  She  spoke  softly  to  him,  and  whenever 
she  looked  at  him  put  into  her  black  eyes 
the  most  comical  expression  of  languishment. 
He  used  to  hang  about  the  lanes  to  meet  her 
in  her  walks,  and  wait  for  her  coming  out  of 
church  on  Sundays.  This  went  on  for  some 
weeks,  when  she  managed  to  extract  an  in- 
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direct  declaration  of  undying  devotion  from 
him,  at  which  Kate  gave  way  to  a  fit  of  im- 
moderate laughter,  and  Mr.  Richard  Phillips 
never  dared  to  look  her  in  the  f^ice  again. 
To  do  Kate  justice  it  must  be  said  that  she 
understood  Phillips  thoroughly.  She  knew 
that  his  vanity  and  not  his  heart  was  con- 
cerned, and  she  thou^^ht  him  fair  orame  for 
fun.  Slie  was  as  frank  and  true  a  little 
woman  as  ever  breathed,  and  would  never 
have  permitted  any  man  who  really  cared  for 
her  to  mistake  her  feelings.  She  loved  Fred 
with  all  the  intensity  of  her  fervent  nature, 
and  had  loved  him  from  her  childhood.  Poor 
Richard's  theatrical  egotism,  however,  was  a 
temptation  she  could  not  resist,  and  as  she 
said  to  Mrs.  Wynnston,  when  that  lady  re- 
monstrated with  her,  "  It's  no  liarm,  mother ; 
it  amuses  me  and  it  doesn't  hurt  him  a  bit. 
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Besides,  you  know,  I  got  all  my  wickedness 
from  you."  Whereat  Mrs.  Wynnston  smiled 
complacently  and  shook  her  head. 

Mary  O'Connor,  who  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  this  little  piece  of  secret  history,  was  in- 
dignant at  Phillips's  sneers  at  Kate.  "  I 
won't  allow  you  to  speak  so  of  Kate 
Wynnston,"  she  said ;  "  she's  one  of  the 
best  girls  on  earth.  We  were  children  to- 
gether, and  I  know  it.  Bless  her  l)onny 
face !  There  is  nothing;  I  wouldn't  do  for 
Kate." 

Phillips  plucked  up  courage.  ''  And  there's 
nothing  I  would  not  do  for  you,"  he  said. 

A  declaration  so  direct  could  only  be  met 
by  a  direct  reply.  Here  was  no  opportunity 
for  feminine  fencing.  Mary  replied  with 
grave  deliberation,  "  Please  don't  let  us 
have  any  misunderstanding,  Mr.  Phillips.     I 
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don't  want  you  to  do  anything  for  me.  My 
brother  believes  you  can  be  of  great  service 
to  him,  and  I  want  you  to  join  him  for 
Ireland's  sake  and  for  your  own.  You 
spoke  a  moment  ago  of  wishing  to  dis- 
tinguish yourself.  Here's  an  opportunity 
for  you.  If  you  can  reconcile  it  with  your 
sense  of  duty,  and  you  have  the  courage, 
accept  it.  But  please  do  nothing  for  my 
sake.  I  needn't  tell  you  that  whatever 
you  do  to  forward  our  cause  I  shall  be  very 
grateful  for.  You've  come  to  our  help 
in  our  hour  of  need,  and  I  shall  never  for- 
get it,  but  I  can't  allow  you  to  enter  this 
work  under  any  mistake." 

"I'll  do  whatever  your  brother  wishes," 
replied  Phillips. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mary. 

At  this  moment  O'Connor  entered.     "  Hail, 
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Kino*  Eicharcl ! "  he  cried.  Then  turnino;  to 
Mary,  "  The  work  goes  gloriously.  "With 
the  help  of  his  Majesty  here  we'll  give  the 
world  somethino-  to  talk  of  before  lonoj." 

Shortly    after    the    two    men    went    out 
together. 


VOL.   III. 


CHAPTEE  XVII 

At  tlie  opening  of  the  session  Fred  Hazzleden 
established  himself  in  London.  He  found 
bachelor  chambers  in  a  street  off  Piccadilly, 
where  he  was  near  Westminster  and  the  club 
to  which  his  brilliant  and  unexpected  victory 
at  Dockborough  procured  him  admission.  It 
was  a  big  block  of  buildings,  inhabited  for 
the  most  part  by  young  fellows  in  comfort- 
able circumstances  ;  but  he  saw  little  of  them, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities,  some  people 
say  the  charms,  of  London  life  in  chambers 
that  you  scarcely  know  by  sight  the  man 
who  lives  on  the  other  side  of  your  partition 
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wall.  Sometimes  he  is  a  musical  enthusiast 
who  plays  sonatas  on  a  loud -toned  grand 
piano.  Then  you  hate  him.  Or  it  may  be 
he  is  a  city  man  who  spends  his  leisure  in 
perusing  share-lists  and  the  sporting  papers. 
Then  you  are  indifferent  as  to  his  existence. 
Nothing  inflames  the  savaore  breast  like  music 
— in  the  next  room.  Fred  was  at  the  end 
of  a  corridor,  and  the  suite  next  to  him 
was  unoccuj^ied,  so  that  he  neither  gave  nor 
received  annoyance.  Arnitte  had  come  to 
town  in  accordance  with  his  promise,  and 
was  living  in  an  hotel  close  by.  But  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  Fred's  chambers, 
strumming  on  a  fine  new  Broadwood,  a  pre- 
sent from  Mr.  Hazzleden,  senior. 

Fred  was  charmed  with  his  new  life.  It  was 
like  being  at  Oxford  again,  only  much  better. 
There  was   an  interest  in   the  affairs  of  the 
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work-a-day  world  infinitely  more  fascinating 
than  he  had  found  in  the  politics  of  Plato  and 
the  arguments  of  Aristotle.  Then  he  was 
a  man,  relieved  from  the  surveillance  of 
proctors  and  bull -dogs,  and,  above  all,  he 
had  achieved  an  honourable  position  in  his 
country.  He  was  very  proud  of  his  mem- 
bership. It  was  with  a  new  and  delightful 
sensation  that  he  read  in  the  newspapers 
on  the  morning  after  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment— "Among  the  earliest  arrivals  were 
Sir  William  Watson,  Civil  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  who  by  a  strange  coincidence 
entered  the  House  at  the  same  moment  as 
Lord  Fitz-Edwards,  the  occupant  of  the  same 
office  in  the  last  Conservative  administration. 
Immediately  following  them  came  the  Eight 
Hon.  James  Black,  and  the  public  will  be 
gratified  to  learn  that  the  illustrious  orator 
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has  entirely  recovered  from  his  recent  indis- 
position, and  appeared  to  be  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits.  As  usual,  the  new  mem- 
bers were  early  on  the  scene,  and  among 
them  was  Mr.  F.  Hazzleden,  the  hero  of 
the  most  brilliant  victory  of  the  campaign. 
Mr.  Hazzleden  was  warmly  congratulated  by 
the  Ministerialists,  among  others  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  shook  hands  with  him  after 
he  had  taken  the  oath."  Here  was  fame 
indeed.  To  be  coupled  in  the  newspapers 
with  great  ministers,  and  to  be  recognised 
by  the  foremost  Englishman  of  his  genera- 
tion— these  were  rewards  worth  having.  Fred 
resolved  to  give  all  his  energy  and  brains 
to  his  parliamentary  work,  in  the  hope  that 
some  day  new  members  might  feel  it  an 
honour  to  shake  hands  with  him. 

He  was  struck  by  the   easy  and  pleasant 
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relationships  existing  between  the  members. 
Two  speakers  who  had  been  hurling  thunder- 
bolts at  each  other  across  the  floor  of  the 
House  would  be  found  an  hour  afterwards 
peaceably  discussing  a  couple  of  chops  and 
refreshing  themselves  out  of  the  same  bottle, 
while  perhaps  some  mutual  friend  "chaffed" 
them  impartially  upon  their  oratorical  per- 
formances. Political  differences,  except  in 
the  cases  of  a  few  of  the  foremost  men, 
were  no  obstacle  to  private  acquaintance- 
ship. Then  there  was  another  circumstance 
which  greatly  struck  him.  The  House  was 
the  place  of  all  others  where  merit  obtained 
the  readiest  recognition.  It  had  its  aristo- 
cracy, but  the  aristocracy  was  one  of  brains, 
not  of  birth.  The  Prime  Minister  was  the 
son  of  a  merchant,  and  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  had  made  his  money  as  a  whole- 
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sale  tradesman.     Of  course,  there  were  men 
of  high    birth    in    the   House,   and  there,   as 
elsewhere  in  England,  it  was   easier   to   get 
on   if  you   were   the   clever   son   of    a   peer 
than  if  you  were  the  clever  son  of  a  publican. 
But  the  House  estimated  them  by  the  bigness 
of   their   brains   rather    than   by   the   purity 
of  their  pedigrees.      There  were  one  or  two 
heirs  to  dukedoms  who  were  haughty.     This 
was  natural.     If  a  duke  in  embryo  may  not 
be  haughty,   who   in   the  world   may?     But 
the    House    was    little    impressed    by   their 
hauteur.     If  the  Marquis  of  Melton  and  Lord 
Percy   Poindestre,    looking    down    from    the 
rarefied    atmosphere   of    their    six   feet    odd 
inches,  were   unable   to   see,    crawling   along 
the  ground,  little  Mr.   Smith,  the  successful 
joiner  whose  fellow -artisans  had  elected  him 
and  paid  him  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  to 
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represent  them  in  Parliament,  why,  nobody 
minded  much.  Certainly  little  Mr.  Smith 
did  not.  On  the  contrary,  he  did  not  care 
a  button  for  all  the  peers  in  Burke,  but  he 
made  himself  so  useful  that  at  last  the 
Premier  took  him  into  the  Government. 
Then  it  so  fell  out  that  the  Marquis  of 
Melton  and  Lord  Percy  were  obliged  to 
discover  the  existence  of  Mr.  Smith,  for 
they  had  questions  to  ask  concerning  his 
department.  In  reply,  Mr.  Smith  blandly 
snubbed  the  noble  lords,  and  the  House 
laughed  and  cheered.  Fred  found  that  the 
House  was  almost  as  easily  provoked  to 
laughter  as  the  "boot"  community  of  Bark- 
leigh. 

At  first  he  limited  his  parliamentary  work 
to  the  careful  watching  of  all  debates,  and 
to  making  friends  with  all  the  members  who 
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pleased  liim.  There  were  plenty  of  good 
fellows  in  the  House,  and  round  the  fire  in 
the  smoke-room  was  always  assembled  a  jovial 
group,  telling  stories  (often  very  naughty 
ones)  and  exchanging  quips  and  jests,  when- 
ever the  Estimates  or  Scotch  questions,  or 
other  subjects  to  which  the  minds  of  English 
members  could  not  be  expected  to  devote 
themselves,  were  on  in  the  House.  Fred 
found  the  ways  of  the  place  amazingly 
pleasant.  Whenever  word  went  round  that 
the  "  old  man,"  as  these  juveniles  irreverently 
called  the  Prime  Minister,  was  up,  they 
flocked  in  to  hear  him,  and  flocked  out 
again  when  he  had  finished.  Whenever  the 
division  bell  rang  they  sought  out  their 
whips,  and  obediently  went  into  whichever 
lobby  they  were  ordered,  with  the  utmost 
indifi'erence  to  the  question  upon  which  they 
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were  voting.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  how- 
ever, that  Fred  fell  into  an  utterly  careless 
set,  and  used  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
some  members  do,  merely  as  a  club.  He 
attended  faithfully,  followed  the  business  in- 
telligently, and  fully  realised  his  responsi- 
bilities. But  he  was  young,  and  the  social 
advantages  which  membership  conferred,  natu- 
rally loomed  large  in  his  mind.  In  his  set 
were  several  very  able  and  hard-working 
men.  Chief  among  these  was  young  Edward 
Spencer,  who,  though  only  four  or  five  years 
older  than  Fred,  was  Under-Secretary  at  the 
Home  Office.  He  was  a  younger  son  of  an 
old  family,  and  an  especial  pet  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  But  he  was  a  remarkably  brilliant 
man,  and  fully  deserved  all  the  favour  shown 
to  him. 

He  and  Fred  struck  up  a  close  acquaint- 
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ancesliip.  They  had  been,  it  seemed,  at  the 
same  college  in  Oxford,  and  Hazzleden  as  a 
freshman  had  come  into  Spencer's  rooms, 
when  the  latter  left  after  taking  a  first. 
Then  Spencer  had  a  cousin  whom  Fred  had 
met  at  Dockborough,  and  an  uncle  with  whom 
he  frequently  hunted  in  the  country  round 
Barkleigh.  Both  members  were  earnest 
Radicals,  anxious  to  learn  and  anxious  to  do 
some  good  work  for  the  people. 

Spencer,  in  right  of  his  official  position, 
•was  the  centre  of  a  group  of  young  fellows 
who  alternately  chaffed  and  pumped  the 
Under  -  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  less 
thoroucrhlv  understood  in  the  House  than  it 
is  out  of  doors  that  the  subordinate  members 
of  an  administration  know  as  little  of  the 
plans  of  the  Cabinet  as  the  omnibus  drivers 
in  the  Strand.      When  they  visit  their  con- 
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stituents  they  all  "show  off"  a  great  deal, 
and  talk  of  all  the  fine  thino;s  "  we "  have 
done  or  "we"  intend  to  do.  The  Prime 
Minister,  glancing  rapidly  over  his  Times, 
mutters,  "  Humph !  smart  fellow  that ;  be- 
lieve I'll  give  him  the  Board  of  Trade  when 
old  Krostics  retires."  The  smart  young 
fellow  is  promoted  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  finds  that 
he  knows  as  little  of  the  inner  policy  of  the 
Government  as  before.  He  does  the  work 
of  his  department  and  sits  at  the  green 
table,  but  he  is  never  present  at  those  little 
chats  between  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  War  Secre- 
tary, w^hen  all  the  real  decisions  in  matters 
of  high  policy  are  arrived  at  weeks  and 
months  before  they  are  declared  to  the 
Cabinet. 
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Spencer's    little    circle    thought   him    very 
"close."     "Sly  dog,"  they  would  say;  "you 
can't    pump    him."      They  were   ignorant   of 
the  material  fact  that  Spencer  was  a  dry  well, 
and  that  the  main  reason  of  his  secretiveness . 
was    the    smallness    of  his   information.      Of 
course  he  was  not  fool  enough  to  proclaim  his 
ignorance  to  the  little  circle,  who,  knowing  him 
to  be  an  especial  favourite  of  the   Premier, 
imagined  him  to  be  also  the  repository  of  all 
the  secrets  of   State,  all  the  wiles  of  diplo- 
macy, all  the  devices  of  party  politics  known 
to    that    experienced    and    astute    statesman. 
The    Premier  was   indeed  fond    of  him,   and 
had  hopes  that  some  day  he  might  make  a 
Postmaster -General,    perhaps    even    a    First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.      The   Premier   sel- 
dom took  a  sanguine  view   of  young  men's 
capabilities.     He  distrusted  them ;  they  were 
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always  so  cock-sure,  and  the  Premier  held 
the  theory  that  no  one  should  be  cock-sure 
under  seventy.  Once  Spencer,  dining  at  his 
table,  airily  settled  in  half  a  dozen  sentences 
one  of  the  most  difficult  political  problems  of 
the  times.  The  Prime  Minister  urged  one 
or  two  objections.  Spencer  returned  to  the 
charge  with  even  greater  confidence.  "  Ah 
me ! "  murmured  the  Premier  with  an  ab- 
stracted air,  ''I  knew  a  great  deal  myself 
when  I  was  young."  Spencer  blushed  and 
abruptly  ended  his  harangue,  resolving 
in  future  to  keep  a  tighter  bit  upon  his 
tongue. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  opening,  one  night 
when  the  debate  on  the  Address  was  expected 
to  close,  for  the  principal  members  of  the 
Irish  party  had  left  for  Dublin  to  attend  a 
conference   there,  Edward    Spencer,  with   an 
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unusual  air  of  official  importance  and  anxiety, 
made  his  way  to  the  little  group  by  the  smoke- 
room  fire. 

••  Hullo;  Xed,"  said  a  cousin  of  his,  a 
Tory  who  represented  a  southern  county 
division;  •'has  the  'old  man'  made  war  on 
Paissia?" 

'•'  Don't  be  flippant,  Tom,"  returned 
Spencer. 

''  I  say,  Spencer,  it  ain't  a  dissolu- 
tion —  oh !  say  it  ain't  a  dissolution,"  said 
another. 

A  chorus  of  sympathetic  groans  supported 
this  prayer. 

•'As  far  as  I  know,"  returned  Spencer, 
'•'there's  no  likelihood  of  a  dissolution  for 
many  a  long  day  to  come.  So  you  may 
keep  your  minds  and  your  pockets  at  rest." 

"What  meaneth,  then,  this  tragic  air,  oh 
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most  illustrious  Edward  ? "  exclaimed  his 
cousin,  striking  an  attitude. 

"Spencer's  going  into  the  Cabinet,"  sug- 
gested Fred. 

The  Under-Secretary  shook  his  head. 

*'  I  know,"  the  fourth  member  of  the 
coterie  broke  in ;  "  the  Chiefs  caught  a 
dynamitard.' 

"Wish  he  had,"  muttered  Spencer. 

The  group  bent  towards  him  with 
interest. 

"  Blow  all  your  mystery,  Ned,"  said  his 
cousin ;  "if  we're  all  to  be  elevated  higher 
than  the  Upper  House,  give  us  warning." 

"  Look  here,  you  fellows,"  replied  Spencer, 
"I'll  tell  you  what's  up.  But  mum's  the 
word.  If  the  Chief  knew  I'd  opened  my 
mouth  I  should  get  a  jolly  wigging.  Yester- 
day Hamilton  of  the  Secret  Department  was 
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with  the  Chief  for  an  hour.  To-day  Chief's 
laid  up  with  gout,  so  he  had  to  tell  me  all 
about  it." 

"Blue  funk  !"  ejaculated  Tom. 

''  Shut  up,  Tom,"  said  the  Under-Secretary, 
and  went  on,  "  Hamilton's  got  hold  of  a 
pleasant  thing  in  conspiracies.  A  fellow 
whom  we  heard  of  in  America  has  come  over 
here,  and  Hamilton  believes  that  he's  now 
in  London,  but  so  far  his  fellows  can't  lay 
their  hands  on  him.  WeVe  been  warned 
that  they've  slipped  a  lot  of  dynamite 
through  Dover,  and  we  may  have  a  blow- 
up any  day.  He's  got  a  woman  with  him, 
we  hear,  and  Hamilton  thinks  that's  our  best 
chance  of  potting  him." 

Fred  felt  the  blood  leave  his  face,  and  his 
heart  seemed  to  stand  still. 

Spencer   turned   to  him.      "  By  the  way, 
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Hazzleden,  our  people  report  that  they  were 
in  Dockborough  during  your  election." 

Fred  went  whiter  than  before.  ''  Lucky 
they  didn't  experiment  on  me,"  he  said,  with 
a  desperate  attempt  at  jocularity. 

Just  then  the  division  bell  sounded,  to 
his  intense  relief,  and  the  party  hurried  off 
to  the  House.  "By  Jove,  Ned,"  whispered 
Tom  to  his  cousin  as  they  strode  along  the 
corridor,  "Hazzleden's  like  your  Chief;  he 
don't  like  dynamite.  I  thought  he  was  a 
better  plucked  'un." 

That  evening  Fred  had  determined  to 
snatch  a  couple  of  hours  from  his  parlia- 
mentary duties,  to  visit  one  of  the  theatres 
with  some  friends  of  the  Wynnstons,  to  whom 
he  had  presented  letters  of  introduction.  He 
was  in  a  whirl  of  terrible  excitement,  and 
any  distraction  was  welcome  to  him.     Half 
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dazed,  he  dressed  and  drove  oflf  to  the  theatre, 
where  he  found  his  acquaintances  already 
in  their  box  awaiting  him.  The  piece  was 
Hamlet,  and  the  crpeatest  actor  of  the  day 
was  to  play  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  The 
curtain  had  risen,  and  Horatio  and  Marcellus 
were  discussing  the  reality  of  ghostly  appari- 
tions. A  low  buzz  of  whispers  and  restless 
movements  rose  up  from  the  pit.  Fred,  in 
the  deep  shade  at  the  back  of  the  box,  leaned 
his  aching  head  against  the  partition,  and 
scarcely  heard  or  saw  anything.  Presently 
a  ereat  roar  burst  from  the  house.  The 
famous  actor  had  olided  from  behind  the 
scenes  and  stood  in  the  council  chamber  of  the 
king.  The  cheers  died  away,  and  with  them 
the  whispers  and  the  shuffling  of  feet.  An 
intense  stillness  prevailed,  broken  at  length 
by  cacophonous  tones,  which  fell  like  a  voice 
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of  doom  upon  the  ears  of  the  listeners,  ''A 
little  more  than  kin  and  less  than  kind." 
The  player  had  struck  at  once  the  keynote 
of  the  tragedy.  The  anguish,  the  irresolution, 
the  passion — above  all,  the  fateful  forebodings 
of  the  *'  son  of  a  dear  father  murdered,"  were 
breathed  forth  in  those  few  solemn  accents. 
The  voice  found  its  way  into  Fred's  troubled 
mind  ;  he  roused  himself  with  some  curiosity, 
and,  before  the  actor  had  finished  the  soliloquy 
in  which  Hamlet  bemoans  the  weariness, 
staleness,  flatness,  and  unprofitableness  of  all 
the  uses  of  this  world,  had  forgotten,  at  least 
in  part,  his  own  sudden  troubles,  and  was  fol- 
lowing with  interest  the  action  of  the  tragedy. 
The  play  appealed  to  him  with  a  new 
power.  The  actor's  genius  and  his  own 
mental  state  combined  to  make  the  perform- 
ance more  afiecting  to  him  than  any  stage 
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play  had  been  before.  He  watched  Hamlet's 
awakening  in  the  presence  of  the  ghost ;  he 
heard  his  fierce  vows  of  vengeance,  his  banter 
with  Polonius,  his  scornful  sallies  with  Rosen 
crantz  and  Guildenstern,  his  wild  agony  with 
Ophelia.  He  noted  point  by  point  the  mad- 
dening effect  which  an  awful  secret  and  a 
still  more  awful  sense  of  duty  had  upon  the 
Prince's  highly  strung  nature,  and  he  won- 
dered, half  mechanically,  if  the  secret  he  had 
heard  that  day  and  the  duty  which  had  fallen 
upon  him  would  make  him  ''mad  nor'-nor- 
west."  In  the  interval  between  the  acts,  a 
place  had  been  made  for  him  in  the  front  from 
which  he  could  see  more  at  his  ease.  Two 
brio-ht  young  girls  sat  beside  him,  and  their 
whispers,  both  naive  and  shrewd,  amused 
him.  "  I've  no  patience  with  him,"  said  one. 
"If  I'd   been   Hamlet   I'd   have   killed   that 
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king  instead  of  talking  about  it  so  much, 
and  been  king  myself." — "  I  wouldn't/'  said 
the  other ;  "I'd  have  married  Ophelia,  and 
run  away  and  been  happy  somewhere  else. 
What's  the  good  of  killing  people  ?  The  best 
thing  is  to  get  married  and  be  happy." — "  If 
I'd  been  Ophelia,"  returned  the  other,  "  I 
wouldn't  have  had  you.  Would  any  girl 
have  such  a  coward,  after  his  father  had 
made  him  promise  too  ?  " — "  Hush,"  was  the 
answer ;  "  here's  Hamlet  again."  This  little 
conversation  was  conducted  across  Fred,  who 
found  it  very  difiScult  to  decide  what  he 
would  have  done.  On  the  whole  he  was 
inclined  to  think  that  he  should  have  been 
disposed  to  make  an  elopement  of  it  had 
Ophelia  been  willing. 

As  the   tragedy  progressed   Fred   became 
more  and  more  absorbed   in  its  stern  story 
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of  sorrow  and  of  sin.  His  pulse  beat  quicker 
as  the  pageant  of  the  "  play  scene "  passed 
before  his  eyes,  and  as  the  passion  grew  to 
a  grand  climax  when  Hamlet,  with  a  wild 
scream,  flung  himself  upon  the  vacant  throne 
of  the  kincr.  Then,  almost  holdinor  his  breath, 
he  followed  the  "mad  scene,"  played  by  an 
actress  whose  tearful  tones  went  straight 
through  to  the  hearts  of  the  hearers.  At 
last  the  burial  of  Ophelia  was  reached, 
and  a  mournful  procession  of  nobles,  priests, 
and  maidens  passed  through  the  churchyard 
gates,  amid  the  tolling  of  bells  and  the 
strains  of  solemn  music.  Hamlet,  wrapped 
in  his  cloak,  stood  apart  with  his  friend.  Of 
course  every  one  in  the  house  knew  the 
tragedy — most  of  the  audience  probably  had 
the  greater  part  of  it  by  heart ;  many  had 
seen   the   famous    actor   before   in   the   same 
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character,  yet  a  thrilling  hush  of  expecta- 
tion fell  on  the  people,  who  waited  for  the 
moment  when  the  prince  should  spring  forth 
crying,  *'  This  is  I,  Hamlet  the  Dane."  Fred, 
deeply  moved,  held  his  opera-glasses  with  a 
tremulous  hand.  He  watched  intently  as 
the  brother  leaped  at  the  throat  of  the  lover, 
and  here  he  ceased  to  watch  or  to  know, 
or  to  care  anything.  The  overwhelming 
anguish  of  Hamlet  finds  issue  in  the  words — 

"  I  loved  Ophelia  :  forty  thousand  brothers 
Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love, 
Make  up  my  sum." 

The  sob  with  which  these  words  were 
spoken  was  terrible,  and  the  moistened  eyes 
of  many  a  man  fell  from  the  face  of  the  actor. 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  Fred,  looking 
down  below  him,  saw  Mary  O'Connor  and 
the  young  man  Richard  Phillips  seated  be- 
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side  her.  The  theatre  swam  round  him,  and 
he  sank  back  in  his  chair.  He  whispered 
a  hasty  apology  to  his  friends  and,  pleading 
an  attack  of  faintness,  which  his  white  face 
vouched  for,  left  the  box.  The  cool  air  of 
the  corridor  revived  him  a  little,  and  he 
came  to  a  swift  decision.  He  dashed  into 
the  street,  and  stood  by  the  door  out  of 
which  he  knew  Mary  must  pass.  Soon  the 
crowd  began  to  pour  out,  and  Fred  saw  the 
tall  form  of  Mary  lightly  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  Phillips.  He  shrank  back  until  they  had 
passed,  watched  them  enter  their  cab,  then, 
springing  into  a  hansom,  cried  to  the  driver, 
*'A  pound  if  you  keep  that  cab  in  sight." 
"  We'll  do  wot  an  'oss  and  a  man  can," 
replied  Jehu,  as  he  peeped  curiously  through 
the  hole  in  the  roof  Like  most  London 
drivers    he    was   accustomed    to    "fares"    of 
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this  kind.  ''  Ain't  a  hembezzlement,"  he  solilo- 
quised, "cos  he  ain't  a  cop.  'Tain't  a  run- 
away marriage  neither,  cos  he  ain't  old  enough 
to  be  the  father.  Might  be  the  brother, 
though.  Most  likely  it's  a  helopement,  and 
he's  a'ter  little  wifey  wot's  been,  oh !  so 
naughty.  Well,  I'm  sorry  for  'em,  poor  devils, 
for  'e's  got  a  nasty  look  about  'im.  'Owever, 
a  quid's  a  quid."  All  this  time  Jehu  was 
steering  his  vehicle  with  infinite  skill  through 
the  crowded  traffic  of  the  Strand.  He  had 
easily  caught  up  to  Mary's  cab,  and  his 
horse's  nose  was  touching  the  back  of  it. 
The  stoppage  of  an  omnibus  almost  ruined 
him,  for  Mary's  driver  slipped  past  while 
Fred's  angry  charioteer  was  blocked  out  and 
left  for  a  few  moments  blaspheming  the 
whole  order  of  nature,  and  consigning  to 
deeper  depths  of  perdition  than  Dante  ever 
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dreamed  of,  the  'bus  driver  who  had  stopped 
him.  By  good  luck  he  caught  sight  of  his 
quarry  again  just  as  the  cab  turned  into 
Trafalgar  Square.  Jehu  lashed  his  horse, 
and  in  a  moment  was  trotting  behind  once 
more.  All  was  now  plain  sailing.  Jehu 
permitted  the  chase  to  gain  a  hundred  yards 
on  him.  "  'E  won't  want  to  come  outer  'em 
a  gettin'  hout.  P'rap's  'e'd  liefer  leave  'is 
pasteboard  wen  they're  a  kissin'  in  the  'all." 
Mary's  driver  pulled  up  at  the  south-east 
corner  of  Claverbridge  Square.  At  the  same 
moment  Fred's  pulled  up  at  the  north-east. 
Fred  thrust  the  promised  coin  through  the 
round  space  above  his  head  and  jumped  out. 
"  I'll  stop  and  see  the  fun,"  said  Jarvey  to 
himself.  But  he  was  disappointed.  His 
"  fare "  strode  across  the  street,  and  hurried 
along    by    the    palings    of  the    square   past 
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the  house  which  the  lady  had  entered,  and 
then  out  of  sight.  *'  Eum,"  murmured  Jehu  ; 
*'mebbe  'e's  a  himbecile.  I  'ave  it,"  he 
continued  as  he  let  down  the  window,  and 
flicked  his  horse  on  the  neck  as  a  hint  to 
go  on,  "I  'ave  it,  'e's  a  young  lovyer,  and 
it  makes  'im  'appy  to  see  her  windows,  even 
wen  the  blinds  is  down.  Dear  spree  for  a 
quid,  though." 

Fred  made  his  way  back  to  his  chambers. 
He  was  almost  beside  himself.  This  was  the 
first  great  trial  of  his  life,  and  he  felt  that  it 
was  heavier  than  he  could  bear.  He  cursed  the 
fortune  which  had  put  him  in  possession  of  this 
fatal  secret.  Of  course  O'Connor  and  Mary 
were  the  man  and  woman  of  whom  Hamilton's 
department  was  in  search.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  of  it.  Their  presence  at  Dock- 
borough  was  sufiicient  proof ;  besides,  Mary's 
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own  admissions  made  it  certain.  And  here 
they  were  in  London,  bent  on  a  fiendish 
work  of  destruction.  And  he  knew  it,  and 
more, — knew  where  they  were.  The  young 
man  pressed  his  hands  to  his  head  and 
groaned  in  agony.  His  duty  was  plain. 
Every  moment  of  delay  was  dangerous. 
Even  then  they  might  be  attempting  some 
murderous  outrage.  He  should  go  at  once 
to  Spencer  and  tell  him  all  he  knew.  But 
Mary,  golden-haired  Mary,  his  little  sweet- 
heart, so  noble,  so  pure,  and  so  good, — could 
she  be  guilty  of  a  crime  so  cowardly,  so  cruel  ? 
It  was  impossible.  Yet  her  own  words,  how 
else  could  he  interpret  them  ?  and  her  agita- 
tion when  she  leaned  on  his  arm,  what  else 
could  it  have  meant  ?  But  even  if  she  were 
guilty,  could  he  give  her  up  to  shame  and 
lifelong     punishment  ?       Duty !     what     was 
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duty  ?  Surely  not  to  destroy  such  a  glori- 
ous being.  Yet  if  that  night  some  innocent 
victims  were  lying  dead,  or  tortured  with 
poor  mangled  limbs,  would  not  the  blood, 
the  guilt,  be  on  his  head  ? 

He  flung  himself  down  on  his  bed,  and 
tried  to  tear  all  these  thoughts  from  his  mind. 
He  would  be  better  able  to  decide  to-morrow. 
He  would  sleep  on  it — ah  !  if  he  could  only 
sleep. 

A  low  light  burned  within  his  room,  and 
fell  upon  the  drawn  features  of  the  young 
man  as  he  tossed  upon  his  pillow.  Presently 
he  dozed.  A  cart  rumbled  past  in  the  street, 
and  he  awakened  with  a  start  and  leaped 
upright,  cold  perspiration  standing  on  his 
forehead.  "  It  was  nothing,"  he  muttered ; 
"  oh,  Heaven  help  me ! "  Soon  he  slept 
again,    but    the   twitching    of  his   face    and 
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muscles  showed  that  sleep  was  no  rest  to 
him.  Again  he  roused  himself  and  bathed 
his  temples  with  cold  water.  "  What  have 
I  done  to  be  tortured  so  ? "  he  moaned,  and 
paced  feverishly  up  and  down  the  chill  room. 
Always  he  saw  Mary  before  him.  Now  she 
seemed  as  a  destroying  angel  sweeping  in 
calm  passionless  majesty  over  the  land,  and 
then — "  0  God  !  no,  no,  it  is  too  horrible,"  he 
cried,  and,  clutching  his  throat  in  frenzy,  he 
fell  upon  his  bed. 

The  morning  broke  gray,  then  golden,  and 
the  spark  of  gaslight  in  the  room  burned 
yellow  and  yet  more  yellow.  Fred  Hazzleden 
at  last  was  sleeping  the  deep  sleep  of  ex- 
hausted body  and  exhausted  mind. 
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FuED  awoke  calm,  if  not  refreshed.  He 
was  a  little  ashamed  of  his  paroxysms,  for 
it  is  much  easier  to  be  philosophical  at  mid- 
day than  at  midnight.  Some  one  has  said  that 
every  living  being  comes  nearest  to  death 
between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  six.  Cer- 
tainly during  the  hours  of  darkness  trouble 
seems  heaviest  and  strength  least  able  to  bear 
it.  Fred  reproached  himself  for  his  panic, 
and  looked  with  dread  upon  his  untouched 
newspaper.  He  feared  to  open  it  lest  he 
should  find  that  his  cowardice  had  been  the 
indirect  cause  of  some  calamity.     He  turned 
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over  in  his  mind  all  possible  courses  of  action. 
He  felt  that  if  it  should  be  necessary  he  could 
go  to  Spencer  and  make  a  clean  breast  of  all 
he  knew.  But  there  seemed  to  him  to  be 
another  alternative.  When  he  followed  Mary 
in  the  cab  his  intention  was  to  see  her,  to 
remonstrate  with  her,  to  warn  her  of  the 
danger  she  was  running,  and  to  implore  her 
to  leave  the  country  with  her  brother  at 
once.  But  his  nerve  failed  him,  and  then 
he  was  perplexed  by  the  presence  of  Phillips. 
What  was  he  doing  with  Mary  O'Connor  ?  It 
was  surely  impossible  that  such  a  milksop 
could  be  engaged  in  a  dynamite  conspiracy. 
Farther,  he  could  not  fully  persuade  himself, 
in  spite  of  all  the  evidence,  that  Mary,  whose 
fine  qualities  were  well  known  to  him,  would 
lend  herself  to  anything  so  base.  He  now 
regretted  that  he  had  not  acted  on  his  original 
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impulse.  That  O'Connor  was  engaged  in 
some  desperate  schemes  he  was  certain,  and, 
whether  Mary  kijew  of  them  or  not,  it  was 
clearly  his  duty  to  warn  her  before  any  actual 
crime  was  committed. 

He  resolved  that  he  would,  if  possible,  re- 
pair his  error  by  going  at  once  to  Claverbridge 
Square  and  telling  Mary  that,  in  twenty-four 
hours,  he  should  feel  compelled  to  inform  the 
Government  of  their  whereabouts  and  of  his 
suspicions  regarding  them.  This  time,  he 
thought,  would  be  ample  for  so  experienced 
a  man  as  O'Connor  to  get  over  to  France, 
whence  he  could  at  his  leisure  make  his  way 
to  America.  Fred  found  that  this  course 
commended  itself  both  to  his  inclination  and 
his  conscience.  As  yet,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
O'Connor  had  been  guilty  of  no  actual  out- 
rages ;  he    was    only  planning   them,   and  if, 
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on  fair  warning,  the  conspirator  abandoned 
his  schemes,  he  did  not  feel  that  patriotism 
made  it  necessary  to  betray  him.  The  only 
fear  Fred  had  was  lest  he  should  be  too 
late,  and  the  mischief  should  happen  before 
he  could  give  his  warning.  He  made  a 
hurried  breakfast,  and  drove  off  to  Claver- 
bridge  Square. 

Mary  was  sitting  in  her  window  when  Fred 
reached  the  house.  Few  vehicles  drew  up  at 
their  door,  for  they  were  the  only  lodgers,  and 
neither  of  them  had  any  acquaintances  in  Lon- 
don. She  was  peeping  curiously  when  her  eyes 
met  those  of  Fred  Hazzleden.  He  saw  her, 
and  recoornised  her — that  she  knew.  She  felt  a 
thrill  of  mingled  pleasure  and  alarm.  Mary 
summoned  the  little  housemaid  and  said,  ''  A 
gentleman  is  at  the  door ;  you  needn't  say 
Im  out;  show  him   in."      She    did  this   be- 
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cause  there  were  standing  instructions  that 
Mr.  and  Miss  O'Connor  were  "  not  at  home  " 
to  any  callers.  Fred  hurried  into  the  room, 
and  Mary  stepped  nervously  to  meet  him. 
He  was  labouring  under  very  strong  excite- 
ment she  could  see.  What  could  it  be 
about?  Had  he  and  Kate  quarrelled?  the 
thought  sent  a  blush  to  Mary's  cheek.  Then 
how  had  he  found  her  out  ?  Was  it  accident 
or  design  which  had  brought  him  to  Claver- 
bridge  Square  ? 

Aloud  she  said,  "  I'm  very  glad  to  see 
you,  Mr.  Hazzleden,  but  how  did  you  know 
I  was  here  ?     Won't  you  sit  down  ?  " 

Mary  was  dressed  in  a  plain  frock  of  dark 
gray,  with  no  ornaments  of  any  kind.  Kound 
her  shoulders  was  cast  a  little  shawl  of  some 
light  material,  and  the  golden  hair  which  she 
usually  wore  in  classic  plaits  fell  in  two  large 
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loose  ringlets  upon  her  neck.  In  one  hand 
a  kerchief  was  tightly  clasped.  Have  you 
ever  seen  Paul  Delaroche's  picture  of  the  trial 
of  Marie  Antoinette  ?  If  so,  you  know  how 
Mary  O'Connor  looked  as  she  stood  before 
Fred ;  only,  instead  of  the  clenched  lips,  the 
stubborn  defiant  eyes,  the  expression  of  undy- 
ing pride  and  hatred,  there  was  in  Mary's  face 
a  look  of  keen  anxiety  mingled  with  delight 
and  tenderness.  Then,  again,  the  head  which 
Fred  saw  was  that  of  a  Greek  statue  instead 
of  a  German  Frau. 

He  feebly  parried  her  questions,  saying, 
"  I'm  glad  to  see  you  seeming  so  well.  Miss 
O'Connor ;  have  you  been  long  in  London  ? " 

"  Ever  since  the  day  after  I  parted  with 
you  at  Dockborough.  I  suppose  you  came  up 
for  the  session  ? " 

She  had  quite  regained  her  composure,  and 
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Fred  began  to  realise  the  difficulty  of  his 
mission.  It  seemed  so  absurd  to  address  a 
solemn  warning,  in  an  issue  of  life  and  death,  to 
a  beautiful  young  woman  who  sat  trifling  with 
ivory  knitting-needles,  and  talking  easy  small 
talk,  and  who  was  besides  extremely  pleased 
to  see  him.  Either  she  was  in  entire  igno- 
rance of  O'Connor's  business  in  London — and 
this  Fred  most  firmly  believed — or  else  she  did 
not  understand  the  great  danger  she  was 
incurring. 

"  I'm  sorry  my  brother  isn't  at  home," 
she  said  ;  "he  would,  I'm  sure,  have  been  glad 
to  meet  you  again." 

Fred  plunged  at  once  into  the  heart  of  his 
subject.     "  I  don't  think  he  would,"  he  replied. 

Mary  opened  her  eyes  and,  meeting  his, 
coloured.  "  Why  should  John  not  wish  to  see 
you  ?  "  she  asked. 
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"  Because  he  wouldn't  wish  to  see  any 
Enorlishman  here." 

Mary  sat  irresolute  for  a  moment  and  then 
said,  "Mr.  Hazzleden,  we've  been  friends  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  I  think  we  should 
be  able  to  trust  one  another.  It's  true  that  my 
brother  has  reasons  for  wishing  to  avoid 
notice,  but  I'm  sure  he  would  have  no  fear 
because  you  were  acquainted  with  his  where- 
abouts." 

This  frank  statement  was  a  relief  to  Fred's 
mind,  as  it  conclusively  proved  that  Mary 
was  a  victim,  not  an  accomplice,  of  O'Connor. 

She  went  on,  "As  I  told  you  in  Dock- 
borough,  ideas  of  duty  differ.  We  don't 
belong  to  your  race,  and  we've  never  given 
willing  allegiance  to  your  Government.  It's 
no  disloyalty  on  our  part  to  strive  for  the 
freedom  of  our  country.      You're  very  much 
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stronger,  and  probably  can  crush  us.  We  do 
you  no  wrong  in  making  the  attempt.  You 
may  be  quite  sure  we  shall  do  nothing  of 
which  our  consciences  disapprove."  Mary 
uttered  this  last  sentence  with  hesitation. 
She  was  thinking  of  Richard  Phillips,  and  she 
was  far  from  sure  that  her  conscience  ap- 
proved of  her  behaviour  to  him.  She  consoled 
herself  by  reflecting,  "  I  never  encouraged 
him,  I  never  deceived  him,  I've  done  no- 
thing wrong."  "  Then,"  said  crafty  conscience, 
ever  expert  in  tripping  up  a  complacent  sinner, 
''then  tell  Mr.  Hazzleden  all  about  it."  The 
blood  rushed  to  Mary's  face  at  the  thought, 
and  she  turned  to  the  window  in  great  em- 
>  barrassment. 

Fred,  who  was  perplexed  by  her  agitation, 
was  about  to  speak,  when  she  resumed, 
"  I've   trusted   you,   Mr.    Hazzleden,    because 
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I  know  you're  worthy  of  trust.  You  wouldn't 
betray  to  sliame  and  suflferinor  a  woman 
who  is  trying  to  serve  her  people.  I'm 
willing  to  endure  both  if  need  be  ;  but  it 
would  be  a  great  pang  to  me  if  my  oldest 
friend  were  the  cause  of  them." 

There  was  a  pathos  in  her  voice  w^hich 
Fred  could  not  resist.  He  took  her  hand 
in  his  and  pressed  it  warmly.  To  squeeze 
the  hand  of  some  women  means  to  run  the 
risk  of  an  action  for  breach  of  promise.  All 
the  world  feels  that  if  the  man  did  not  mean 
to  marry  the  woman  he  had  no  business  to 
squeeze  her  hand.  There  are  other  women 
with  whom  such  demonstrations  seem  only 
tokens  of  regard  and  esteem,  who  are  no 
more  compromised  by  them  than  a  queen 
is  by  the  kisses  which  her  hand  receives 
on  state  occasions. 
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Mary  O'Connor  belonged  to  the  latter 
class.  She  knew  that  Fred  was  engaged 
to  be  married  to  her  friend  Kate,  and  though 
in  her  heart  she  loved  passionately  the  man 
who  had  been  her  boy -playmate,  and  for 
whose  juvenile  affections  she  and  Kate  used 
to  compete,  she  would  have  despised  him 
had  he  shown  her  any  preference  involving 
disloyalty  to  Kate. 

She  left  her  hand  lying  in  his,  and  he, 
with  intense  earnestness,  asked,  "  Do  you 
know  what  your  brother  s  plans  are  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mary;  ''  and  if  I  did  I  shouldn't 
think  it  right  to  tell  you." 

''I  believe  it  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart," 
replied  Fred ;  "  but  I  know  what  is  a  secret 
from  you,  and  I've  come  to  warn  you  that 
you're  lending  yourself  to  a  great  crime,  and 
that  you're  running  much  personal  danger." 
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Mary  answered  coldly,  "  I  think  we  had 
better  not  discuss  these  things.  You,  as 
an  Eno-lishman,  cannot  understand  our  feel- 
ings,  and,  as  I  told  you,  our  ideas  of  duty 
differ.  Your  duty  is  to  your  country — my 
duty  is  to  mine.  AVe  shall  never  agree ; 
can  we  not  discuss  some  more  agreeable 
subject  ?     A  propos,  how  is  Kate  ?  " 

The  compliment  to  his  fiancee  was  deli- 
cate, but  Fred  was  not  in  a  humour  to  bandy 
pretty  trifles.  "For  heaven's  sake,  Mary," 
he  said,  "  be  reasonable.  I  want  to  spare 
your  feelings.  I  don't  want  to  overthrow 
vour  confidence  in  vour  brother " 

''You  can't,"  she  interrupted. 

"  But  I  want  you  to  see  that  you're  both 
in  great  danger,  and  that  to  avoid  it  your 
brother  must  give  up  his  schemes  at  once,  and 
you  must  both  get  out  of  the  country." 
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"  There's  always  danger,"  answered  Mary. 
"  I've  learned  to  hold  it  lightly.  My  brother 
will  never  abandon  his  work  while  he  has 
life  and  strength." 

"  But  he  must,  he  ought,  for  the  sake  of 
everything,"  urged  Fred  vehemently. 

"For  the  sake  of  England,  perhaps,"  said 
Mary. 

"  For  the  sake  of  humanity." 

"Why?" 

"  Because,  since  you  compel  me  to  say 
it,  your  brother  is  the  enemy,  not  of  Eng- 
land, but  of  humanity.     He  is  a  dynamitard." 

"It's  a  lie!  it's  a  lie!"  she  cried.  "Who 
told  you  so  ?  How  dare  you  say  this  thing 
to  me  ? " 

She  had  sprung  to  her  feet,  and  was  stand- 
ing before  him  drawn  up  to  her  full  height. 
Fred,  in  spite  of  his  anxiety,  found  himself 
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admiring  her  beauty  of  form  and.  pose, — 

"  A  daughter  of  the  gods  divinely  tall, 
And  most  di\T.nely  fair." 

The  lines  flitted  through  his  mind.  He 
had  read  Tennyson  of  course,  and  thought 
him  supremely  great,  from  which  it 
vnll  be  seen  that  Fred's  sentiments  were 
of  a  strictly  proper  "  English  fireside," 
"  no  blush  to  maiden's  cheek "  order,  and 
that  his  literary  taste  was  unsophisticated. 
This  by  the  way,  however.  The  present 
moment  was  hardly  suitable  for  the  con- 
sideration of  literary  questions.  Mary 
O'Connor,  very  angry  and  deeply  wounded, 
stood  before  him.  Her  breath  came  and 
went,  her  hand  was  clenched  and  raised  as 
though  her  first  impulse  had  been  to  strike 
him,  her  head  was  thrown  back,  and  her 
gray  eyes,  turned  from  the  light,  were  black 
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and  stern.  Fred  thought  she  had  never 
before  looked  so  magnificent.  Unconsciously 
he  contrasted  her  with  Kate  in  her  "little 
tantrums,"  as  that  young  lady  herself  was 
in  the  habit  of  calling  her  ebullitions  of 
temper.  Kate  would  rush  about,  Mary 
stood  still ;  Kate  would  find  relief  in  breaking 
something,  Mary  clenched  her  hands ;  Kate 
would  storm,  Mary  was  silent ;  Kate's  eyes 
sparkled,  Mary's  were  sternly  fixed ;  Kate's 
anger  always  ended  in  sobs  and  kisses,  Mary 
did  not  seem  disposed  for  either  form  of  solace. 
Mary's  wrath  was  perhaps  finer  as  an  artistic 
spectacle,  but  there  was  something  delightfully 
human  in  Kate's  "tantrums," — and  then  the 
subsequent  kisses  counted  for  much. 

Men  in  moments  of  supreme  peril  are  said 
to  review  every  detail  of  their  past  lives. 
Fred's  mind  and  imagination  must  have  been 
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greatly  stimulated,  for  all  these  thoughts 
flashed  through  his  brain  as  Mary  O'Connor 
stood  before  him  waiting  an  answer  to  her 
questions. 

"  How  dare  you  ever  think  it  ?  "  she  added. 

"  Miss  O'Connor,"  said  Fred,  "  I  have  come 
here  to  save  you  from  grief  and  shame,  and 
to  save  your  brother's  liberty,  perhaps  his 
life.     If  you  won't  hear  me  I  can't  help  you." 

^'  It  isn't  true ;  it  can't  be  true."  But 
her  voice  was  w^eaker,  and  as  her  passion 
ebbed  her  face  grew  white,  and  she  sank 
back  into  her  chair,  overcome  with  a  ghastly 
apprehension.  Fact  after  fact  came  before 
her  memory — her  brother's  reticence,  his 
doubtful  words,  his  sneering  cynicism,  above 
all,  his  sleepless  hatred — to  shake  her  belief, 
to  confound  her  resolution,  to  break  her 
heart. 
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Fred  rose  in  alarm ;  he  thought  that  she 
was  fainting,  but  she  motioned  him  away. 
By  a  tremendous  effort  of  pride  and  will, 
she  flung  off  the  deadly  torpor  which  was 
.stealing  over  her.  She  rose,  and,  leaning  on 
the  mantelshelf,  spoke  again,  "I  know  you 
didn't  come  here  to  grieve  me  so  without 
cause,  or  what  you  thought  to  be  good  cause. 
Tell  me,  dear  Fred,  all  you  know ;  tell  me 
what  I  am  to  do." 

'*  The  truth  is  this,  Mary,"  he  answered. 
'^  At  Dockborough,  the  day  I  saw  you,  Arnitte, 
who  seems  to  know  everything,  gave  me 
the  first  hint.  What  he  knows  and  how 
he  got  to  know  I've  no  idea,  but  he  led 
me  to  believe  that  your  brother  was  engaged 
in  some  desperate  business.  I  remember  now 
he  said  that  whatever  happened  I  was  to 
think  well  of  you." 
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''  Oh,  thank  you  ;   thank   him  !  "    moaned 
poor  Mary. 

"Since  I've  been  in  town  I've  been  very 
uneasy  about  you,  and  have  been  hoping 
every  day  that  we  might  meet.  I  watched 
for  you  everywhere  that  I  thought  it  likely 
you  might  be,  but  never  could  find  you.  I 
was  beginning  to  hope  that  your  brother 
had  changed  his  plans,  and  that  you  were 
not  in  London,  after  all.  Yesterday  afternoon 
at  the  House  some  of  us  were  talking  round 
the  smoke-room  fire,  when  one  of  the  Under- 
Secretaries  came  up  and  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  heard  of  another  dynamite  con- 
spiracy. He  told  us  that  a  man  of  whom 
they  had  heard  had  come  over  from  America." 

''John    came    from   America,"    she    said, 
''but  that's  no  evidence." 

"  He  told  us  that  a  woman  was  believed 
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to  be  with  him,  and  that  this  afforded  their 
greatest  chance  of  catching  him." 

"  That's  not  enough  proof,"  she  whispered. 

''  The  Government  had  learned  that  the 
man  and  woman  were  in  Dockborongh  during: 
my  election." 

Mary's  lips  moved,  but  Fred  heard  nothing. 

"  They  had  also  found  out  that  a  quantity 
of  dynamite  was  landed  at  Dover  last  week 
from  France." 

Mary  fell  back  into  her  chair  again,  and 
her  hands  lay  helpless  in  her  lap.  "  It's 
true,"  she  said  with  a  stony  deliberation 
that  horrified  Fred,  "  it's  true,  then.  Phillips 
went  to  Dover  last  week.  I  heard  him  say 
so.     I've  ruined  his  life  too." 

"You  knew  nothing  of  it,  Mary,"  he 
answered,  trying  to  console  her. 

"  Ah,  you  don't  know,  you  don't   under- 
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stand,"  and  she  wrung  her  hands  in  an  agony 
of  grief.  "  I  knew  I  was  doing  wrong ;  no 
woman  should  have  done  it.  I  said  I  should 
never  respect  myself  any  more ;  but,  as  God 
is  my  judge,  I  never  dreamed  of  anything  so 
bad  as  this." 

"What  is  it,  Mary?  tell  me,"  he  said  kindly. 

'•'  I  can't !  I  can't ! "  she  cried ;  "  and  yet 
I  will  —  perhaps  it's  my  punishment.  You 
know  young  Phillips, — we  met  him.  at 
Lorton.     He  often  used  to  come  to  see  us, 

and    he — and    he "     Her   voice    choked, 

and  her  face  grew  crimson  with  shame. 

Fred  smiled.  ''And  the  young  man  fell 
over  head  in  love  with  Mary  O'Connor.  I 
see  nothing  surprising  in  that." 

She  gave  him  a  glance  full  of  gratitude 
and  went  on :  "  John  asked  him  to  come 
here,   but   I  knew  nothino-  of  it,  and  before 
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he  came  my  brother  told  me  he  must  have 
the  young  man's  help.     He  didn't    say  why 

or  how.     Of  course,  he  knew  that  Phillips " 

she  hesitated,  unable  to  say  the  word,  then 
with  a  great  effort — "  that  Phillips  thought 
well  of  me — every  one  could  see  that — and 
John  begged  me,  for  our  country's  sake,  not 
to  send  him  away.  But,  believe  me,  Fred," 
she  implored,  "  I  never  deceived  him." 

"I  do  believe  it,"  he  fervently  replied. 

•'^Yet  I  can  never  forgive  myself,  for  I 
didn't  tell  him  to  go  away.  Indeed,  I 
asked  him  to  join  us,  and  to  serve  the  cause 
of  Ireland,  and  I've  brought  him  to  de- 
struction." 

"  It's  not  too  late,  Mary,"  he  returned, 
*'  to  save  him  and  your  brother  also." 

"  How  ?     What  can  I  do  ? "  she  asked. 

"  You  must  warn  him  ;  you  must  tell  him 
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the  danger  he  runs.  You  have  some  influence 
with  him.  Can  you  not  o-et  him  to  leave 
England  at  once  ?  " 

''And  what  eflfect  would  anvthinoj  I  mio^ht 
say  have  on  him?  Do  you  imagine  that  a 
man,  who  has  for  months  carried  his  life  in 
his  hand,  would  be  influenced  by  a  woman's 
entreaties?  Then  you  don't  understand  my 
brother ;  you  don't  know  what  hate  is.  I 
suppose  you  never  hated  any  one  in  your 
life.  Xow,  my  brother  hates  England  with  a 
bitterness  you  can't  even  imagine.  His  only 
wish  in  life  is  to  injure  her,  and  to  do  that 
he  would  risk  his  own  safety  and  mine  too. 
When  people  hate  they  never  think.  It's 
worse  even  than  when  people  love,"  she  added 
with  a  wan  smile. 

"Still,  he  won't  run  to  certain  destruction." 
*'  If  all  you  say  is  true,  he  knows  already 
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the  danger  he  incurs,  and  is  willing  to  take 
his  chance." 

'*But  he  doesn't  know  all  the  danger," 
objected  Fred. 

"If  I  tell  him  that  I  suspect  him,  what 
will  the  result  be  ?  Supposing  that  what  we 
fear  is  true,  he  will  hasten  to  do  what  we 
dread  before  he  is  prevented." 

"Then,  Mary,  leave  him,"  said  Fred; 
"leave  him  now.  You  have  money  and 
friends.  Come  away,  come  now,"  and  Fred 
rose  and  took  her  hand  again. 

The  temptation  was  tremendous,  but  she 
conquered.  "No,"  she  said;  *^I  can't  do 
that.  I've  pledged  my  faith  to  my  brother, 
and  I  can't  desert  him." 

Fred  was  in  despair.  "  You  won't  go  1 
You  can't  do  any  good  if  you  stay.  What 
will  you  do  ?  " 
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"  I  don't  know,"  slie  answered. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do.  Say  that  I've 
been  here,  that  I've  found  him  out,  and 
that  if  he   wishes   to  escape  he  must   go   at 


once." 


'•'No;  I  won't  do  that." 

"  Whv  ? " 

"  Because  I  don't  wish  to  bring  misery  to 
any  one  else,  and  it  might  cause  great  danger 
to  you." 

"  You  must  say  so,  Mary,"  he  urged.  "  I 
know  how  to  take  care  of  myself.  You  must 
say  that  I  have  been  here  to  give  you  fair 
warning,  and  that  at  noon  to-morrow  I'll  go 
to  the  Home  Office  and.  tell  them  all  I  know ; 
and,  by  heaven,  I'll  do  it !  " 

"  Will  you  ? "  said  a  voice  at  the  door. 
"  I  don't  think  you  ^dlL"  O'Connor  stood 
before  them,  and   peering   from  behind  him. 
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convulsed  with  rage  and  terror,  was  the  pink 
face  of  Eichard  Phillips. 

Fred  was  no  coward,  and  he  had  himself 
habitually  under  control.  But  he  never  felt 
less  at  ease  in  his  life.  He  realised  the 
absurdity  of  expecting  any  mercy  from 
O'Connor.  The  man  who  was  plotting  to 
blow  up  half  a  city  was  not  likely  to  spare 
an  individual  who  came  in  his  way,  if  he  could 
wipe  him  out  with  safety.  The  point  was 
whether  it  could  be  done  with  safety.  Fred 
shrewdly  concluded  that  it  would  be  a  very 
risky  business  to  attempt  violence  there,  in 
a  front  room,  at  mid -day,  and  with,  for  all 
O'Connor  was  likely  to  know,  a  dozen  people 
in  the  house.  He  saw  the  conspirator's  hand 
fumbling  in  his  pocket,  but  he  did  not  greatly 
fear  that  he  would  bring  his  Derringer  into 
play. 
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''To  what  am  I  iudebted  for  the  honour  of 
this  visit  ?  "  O'Connor  asked. 

''  To  my  regard  for  your  sister,"  Fred 
answered  sternly,  facins^  him. 

*'  May  I  further  ask  how  you  obtained  my 
address  ? " 

'•'  I  saw  your  sister  at  the  theatre  Last 
night,  and  I  followed  her  here." 

''  You  seem  interested  in  my  sister  s  affairs," 
said  O'Connor  with  a  sneer. 

"  I  am,"  returned  Fred. 

"Pity,"  said  O'Connor.  'Tm  sorry  for 
you,"  and  he  stepped  towards  Fred. 

Mary  O'Connor,  pale  as  death,  sprang  be- 
tween them.     "  Stand  back  !  "  she  screamed. 

'•'Out  of  the  way,  girl,"  the  man  called ; 
"  this  is  no  business  of  yours." 

'•'  It  is  !  it  is!"  she  cried,  "  for  I  love  him  ;" 
and   she  drew  him  to  her   with    the    infinite 
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tenderness  of  a  mother  soothing  the  fears  of 
an  only  child 

A  flush  crossed  O'Connor's  cheeks. 
"  Shame  on  you,  Mary,"  he  said ;  "  leave 
^Ir.  Hazzleden  alone  ;  fool,  I  mean  no  harm 
to  him." 

But  she  cluno;  to  him,  tremblino^  with 
bitter  shame  and  apprehension.  Fred  gently 
disengaged  her  hands,  and,  moved  by  a  great 
thrill  of  emotion,  touched  her  forehead  with 
his  lips. 

Phillips,  with  a  yell,  leaped  upon  him,  his 
fist  upraised.  O'Connor  caught  the  infuriated 
lover  by  his  collar  and  flung  him  down  upon 
the  couch  as  easily  as  a  terrier  tosses  a  rat. 
Then  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair  and  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh. 

"By  the  Lord,"  he  cried,  "you're  all 
mad,  and  I'm  as  mad  as  any  of  you." 
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Fred  still  stood  facing  him.  Mary  had 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  was 
sobbing  aloud.  Phillips,  lying  in  a  heap 
where  he  had  fallen,  was  gaping  on  the 
couch. 

"  Sit  down,  Mr.  Hazzleden,  for  pity's  sake, 
and  let  us  end  this  melodrama ;  I'm  not 
accustomed  to  heroics,"  said  O'Connor. 

Fred  sat  doAAOi,  and  he  went  on,  "I 
heard  you  say  that  to-morrow  at  noon 
you  would  communicate  with  the  Home 
Secretary." 

"  I  did  say  so,"  replied  Fred,  "  and  I 
meant  it." 

"  I  may  rely  upon  it,  then,  that  you  will 
take  no  steps  for  four  and  twenty  hours  ? " 

"  You  may,"  Fred  answered. 

"  Then  I  take  you  at  your  word,  Mr. 
Hazzleden ;  and  now,  as  we  shall  have  some 
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parting   arrangements   to   make,   I   will  wish 
you  good-morning." 

He  opened  tlie  door.  Fred  turned  to  the 
sobbing  girl,  "  God  bless  you  and  help  you, 
Mary,"  he  prayed,  and  then  he  p^sed  out 
into  the  street. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

When  the  door  closed  behind  Fred,  O'Connor 
turned  bitterly  to  Mary  and  said,  "Well, 
madam,  you've  done  a  nice  day's  work ;  I 
hope  you're  satisfied." 

Mary  only  sobbed,  and  he  went  on,  "  Oh 
yes,  you're  a  nice,  modest,  mealy-mouthed 
miss,  but  you  weren't  so  bashful  when  you 
were  hanging  round  your  dear  friend's  neck." 

Kate  Wynnston  would  have  clenched  her 
little  fists  and  struck  him  in  the  face,  but 
Mary's  proud  heart  was  broken.  An  eternity 
of  shame  and  despair  was  crowded  into  one 
hour.     She  had  saved  his  life,  perhaps,  but  at 
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what  a  cost!  How  could  he  ever  think  of 
her  as  what  a  maiden  should  be?  Yet,  had 
she  known  it,  every  chord  in  his  soul  was 
vibrating  with  the  memory  of  her  heroism, 
and  the  blood  was  coursing  swiftly  in  his 
veins  as  her  cry  "I  love  him"  echoed  in  his 
ears.  But  Mary  saw  a  wall  of  tempered  steel 
built  between  her  and  her  love.  On  the 
farther  side  were  hope  and  happiness,  on  the 
hither  side  darkness  and  disgrace.  In  it  was 
no  door ;  she  knew  that  she  might  never  pass 
the  barrier. 

"  What,  crying  still !  Shall  I  bring  him 
back  for  a  farewell  kiss  ? "  sneered  O'Connor. 

She  could  bear  her  agony  no  longer ;  cast- 
ing on  him  a  glance  of  unutterable  reproach, 
she  rose  and  left  the  room. 

"  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  her,"  said 
O'Connor,  half  to  himself  and  half  to  Phillips. 
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''  Poor  Mary,  she's  a  good  girl ;  it's  the 
kindest  thing  to  do  now." 

Phillips  had  pulled  himself  together,  and 
was  sitting  on  the  sofa  hugging  his  knees  and 
swinging  backwards  and  forwards.  There 
was  a  curious  gray  look  in  his  face  which,  at 
any  other  time,  O'Connor  must  have  noticed, 
and  his  weak,  womanish  mouth  was  tightly 
closed. 

O'Connor  walked  up  and  down  the  room. 
"This  is  a  bad  business,"  he  muttered,  "and 
to  have  come  now ;  another  week  and  we 
should  have  startled  the  whole  world." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? "  asked 
Phillips. 

"Well,"  returned  O'Connor  grimly,  "since 
we  can't  have  a  farewell  banquet  we  may  as 
well  leave  our  cards,  and  then  hey  for  sunny 
France." 
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"  Do  you  mean  to-day  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do ;  to-morrow  we  shall  either 
be  in  Paris  or  in  prison." 

'*  Where  is  it  to  be?" 

''I  should  like  to  drop  a  ^RRC  at  St. 
Stephen's,  but  I'm  afraid  it  can't  be  done. 
TheyVe  watching  too  closely.  This  morning 
the  Hall  was  full  of  their  men.  I  saw  a 
couple  of  well  got-up  rustics  and  a  butcher's 
boy,  and  a  long-haired  artist,  all  from  Scot- 
land Yard,  gazing  at  Rufus's  roof.  What 
delicious  simpletons  these  English  are  !  Their 
spies  are  as  well  known  as  the  face  of  Big 
Ben,  yet  they  think  that  a  blue  apron  and 
a  curly  wig  can  deceive  us.  By  Jove, 
Phillips,  they  manage  these  things  differently 
in  France ;  however,  we're  political  offenders, 
my  boy,  and  their  mouchards  won't  trouble 
us." 
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'•'Where  else,  then,  is  it  to  be?"  asked 
Phillips. 

''"What  do  you  say  to  the  Abbey?  The 
effect  will  be  almost  as  great.  If  we  hoist 
the  Confessor's  coffin  throus^h  the  roof  there'll 
be  a  lovely  panic  in  the  morning." 

This  ghastly  pleasantry  provoked  a  ghastly 
smile  from  Phillips. 

O'Connor  looked  at  his  watch.  ''  There's 
no  time  to  lose,"  he  said ;  "  it's  two  now ; 
prayers  begin  at  three.  The  best  time  will  be 
just  after  the  service.  I'll  go  and  get  the 
things." 

He  left  the  room,  and  Phillips  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  beat  his  breast  wildly  with  his 
fists.  "  She's  fooled  me,"  he  hissed,  "  and 
you  struck  me ;  but,  by  God,  before  to-night 
I'll  be  even  with  you  both."  Then  he  sank 
back    on  the  couch  and   moaned,    "  Oh !    it's 

VOL.  III.  H 
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hard  to  lose  everything — her  and  a  good  name 
and  perhaps  life.  My  poor  father ! "  The 
wretched  youth  buried  his  face  in  the  cushion. 
He  saw  his  quiet  home  on  the  valley  slope ; 
he  heard'  the  cattle  lowing  in  the  fields  and 
the  evening  song  of  the  milkmaids.  His 
father's  sturdy  form,  his  dead  mother's  face, — 
all  his  high  hopes,  his  ambitions,  his  dreams 
of  greatness, — rose  up  to  accuse  him. 

O'Connor  had  entered  quietly.  ^'What, 
King  Dick,  funking  already?"  he  exclaimed, 
looking  down  on  his  victim. 

Phillips  jumped  up  and  faced  him.  "You'll 
funk  before  I  do,"  he  answered ;  '  "  does  that 
look  like  fear?"  and  he  held  up  his  hand 
without  a  tremor. 

"  No,  it  doesn't,"  replied  O'Connor,  scruti- 
nising him  with  some  distrust.  "I  don't 
know  what  it  looks  like.     Kemember,  friend 
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Richard,  no  pranks.  You  and  I  are  in  the 
same  boat,  and  a  desperate  man  isn't  to  be 
trifled  with." 

"  What,  funking  already  ?  "  said  Phillips, 
repeating  his  sneer. 

O'Connor's  eyes  fell  for  an  instant,  and  his 
mouth  twitched.  But  he  recovered  his  self- 
command  by  a  great  efl"ort.  "  My  dear  King 
Dick,"  he  said,  "  I  do  believe  there's  madness 
in  the  air  to-day.  Here  are  you  and  I  glaring 
at  one  another  like  a  couple  of  maniacs  in- 
stead of  doing  our  w^ork."  He  was  carrying 
two  large  bundles  and  a  basket.  "  The 
*  groceries'  are  in  here,"  he  said,  tapping  the 
latter.  ^'  You  managed  the  business  at  Dover 
splendidly.  I  laugh,  even  now,  to  think  how^ 
John  Bull  was  fooled.  But  no  one  w^ould 
have  suspected  a  smart  young  bagman  w^ith 
samples  of  beet  sugar.     Besides,  your  innocent 
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face  would  put  a  bloodhound  off  the  scent. 
I  fancy  some  of  them  won't  care  for  the  taste 
of  that  sugar." 

He  unrolled  the  bundles  and  laid  out  two 
suits  of  clothes  such  as  prosperous  artisans 
wear.  "  Let  us  get  into  these  things,"  he 
went  on.  "  Phillips,  I'm  afraid  you'll  look 
too  romantic  for  a  carpenter." 

Saying  this  he  turned  the  key  in  the  lock 
of  the  door,  and  the  two  men  donned  their 
disoruise.  "  Am  I  all  rio^ht  ? "  asked  O'Connor. 
"Pity  I  haven't  a  plane  and  a  saw;  it  would 
heighten  the  effect.  Phillips,  you  look  like 
the  poet  of  the  workshop,  the  gentlemanly 
apprentice  who  married  his  master's  daughter 
and  spent  the  old  man's  money.  What  am 
I  like  1  The  faithful  foreman  who  worked 
for  twenty  years,  then  broke  his  leg  and 
went    to    the    workhouse  ?      Here,    let    the 
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'  groceries '  alone/'  he  called,  for  Phillips 
was  fumbling  with  the  basket.  "  Sugar  of 
that  sort  wasn't  made  for  lapdogs  to  play 
with." 

The  young  man's  face  grew  livid  again. 
It  was  a  flaw  in  O'Connor's  character  as  a 
conspirator  that  he  could  not  control  his 
bitter  humour.  He  took  the  basket  from 
PhillijDs's  hands  and  opened  it  with  great 
care.  From  it  he  lifted  a  can  such  as  work- 
men use  to  make  coff'ee.  Eemoving  the 
top,  he  said,  "  That's  for  you  to  carry ; 
you  must  be  fond  of  strong  coffee,  Eichard, 
for  there's  a  powerful  lot  of  grounds 
in  your  can.  There,  don't  hold  it  as  if  it 
would  bite  you ;  it's  harmless  at  present. 
Swing  it  about,  man,  as  if  you'd  carried  a 
can  since  you  were  a  good  little  Sunday- 
school  boy,   and  when  you  get  to  the   door 
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give  me  a  tap  on  the  back  with  it.  There 
are  sure  to  be  some  sly  dogs  on  the  watch, 
and  little  impromptu  effects  are  useful.  Now 
for  my  dinner-basket." 

He  commenced  to  lay  a  number  of  packets 
on  the  table.  "  Here  are  the  sandwiches,  a 
little  stale  with  keeping;  would  you  like  one? 
No;  well,  they  don't  look  tempting.  If  they 
overhaul  us  I  don't  think  any  one  will  get 
beyond  this  ham.  Phew!  it  is  strong,"  and 
he  wiped  his  fingers  on  his  handkerchief. 
"  Then  there's  a  nice  little  half-pound  packet 
of  tea,  and  here's  the  sugar,  blue  paper  and 
all,  and  a  little  of  the  genuine  article  on  the 
top ;  this.  King  Eichard,  will  slip  easily  into 
your  can  when  we  get  inside.  And  here, 
greatest  triumph  of  all,  are  two  dirty  plates 
wrapped  up  in  a  red  handkerchief.  Most 
mighty   monarch,    there    isn't    a   nose    in    all 
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Scotland  Yard  keen  enough  to  smell  us  out. 
Now,  we'd  better  get  off." 

O'Connor  opened  the  door,  and  the  two 
men,  carrying  their  deadly  burdens,  slipped 
quietly  along  the  passage,  down  a  dark  flight 
of  stone  steps,  out  into  a  little  yard,  through 
a  back -gate  which  O'Connor  opened  with  a 
key  from  his  pocket,  and  into  a  narrow  entry. 
They  did  not  look  behind  them  or  they  might 
have  seen  Mary  O'Connor,  pale  as  death  and 
dressed  for  the  street,  stealing  after  them. 
The  girl's  reason  had  almost  given  way  be- 
neath her  awful  agony.  Her  mind,  indeed, 
was  active,  but  her  will  had  ceased  to  control 
it.  She  knew  that  the  greatest  crisis  of  her 
life  had  arrived,  and  that  the  two  men  were 
bent  on  the  work  of  destruction.  What  she 
meant  to  do  she  had  no  idea,  but  the  impulse 
came    to    her    to    watch    and    follow    them. 
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Unconsciously  she  braided  her  hair  before 
the  glass,  touching  with  deft  hand  a  lock 
here,  smoothing  a  ripple  there.  But  she 
knew  nothing,  saw  nothing  of  this.  It  was 
the  automatic  working  of  her  woman's  in- 
stinct. Galvanise  a  dead  woman  and  she 
will  brush  her  hair.  Then  she  dried  her 
eyes  and  wiped  the  tear-stains  from  her  face. 
There  was  a  speck  upon  her  cheek ;  her  eye 
saw  it,  though  her  consciousness  did  not,  and 
she  carefully  removed  it.  Next  she  drew  on 
her  mantle  and  arranged  her  hat  upon  her 
head,  and  sat  down  waiting  and  listening. 
At  length  she  heard  the  opening  of  her  par- 
lour door,  and,  peering  over  the  balusters, 
saw  the  two  men.  She  might  have  called 
and  stopped  them  had  she  thought,  but  she 
could  not  think.  She  was  like  one  in  a 
mesmeric  trance,  and  the  single  idea  to  follow 
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them  filled  her  mind.  She  clasped  her  hands 
and,  with  an  unspoken  prayer  to  Heaven, 
which  rose  from  out  the  anguish  of  a  break- 
ing heart,  she  crept  after  them.  Far  behind, 
but  always  keeping  them  in  view,  she  fol- 
lowed. 

The  busy  traffic  of  the  London  streets 
rattled  round  her,  but  she  neither  saw  nor 
heard.  One  moment  she  was  almost  beneath 
the  wheels  of  a  heavy  van.  The  driver 
tugged  at  his  horses  and  swore.  Again, 
she  jostled  against  two  overdressed  youths. 
"  Handsome  girl,"  said  one  ;  "  wonder  if  she's 
ill." — ''Drunk  more  likely,"  said  the  other, 
twisting  his  feeble  moustache.  "  Let  us  see," 
returned  the  first,  and  they  swung  round  and 
walked  after  her.  At  first  they  passed  her, 
then  slackened  until  she  had  repassed  them, 
each  time  leering  in  her  face.     Mary  was  blind 
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to  their  existence ;  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  two 
figures  far  up  the  street.  "  No  go,"  said  the 
second  youth,  and  they  turned  again  and  saun- 
tered along  until  another  girl  should  afford 
their  vacant  minds  something  to  reflect  upon. 
Man  is  the  noblest  creature  upon  earth,  and 
he  is  the  most  contemptible  besides.  The 
peacock  who  expands  his  tail  before  the 
eyes  of  his  envious  mate  is  at  least  a  beauti- 
ful object ;  but  the  brainless  fops  who  ogle 
women  in  the  streets,  into  whose  soulless 
carcases  the  idea  of  sweet  pure  womanhood 
never  penetrates,  cannot  even  boast  of  iri- 
descent feathers  to  distract  attention  from 
their  empty  skulls.  They  serve  but  one 
purpose — they  are  useful  to  keep  us  humble, 
lest  in  the  pride  of  intellect  or  of  bodily 
strength  we  should  forget  what  infinite  capa- 
city of  pettiness  there  is  in  man. 
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Across  the  broad  thoroughfare  of  Holborn, 
down  a  narrow  lane  of  tumble -down  little 
shops  and  musty  offices,  where  men  with  red 
and  grreen  bags  bustled  about,  and  where 
you  might  sometimes  meet  imposing  beings 
striding  along  in  the  awful  majesty  of  gray 
wiors  and  Geneva  crowns,  the  two  false  work- 
men  went,  always  watched  by  the  girl  behind 
them.  At  an  ordinary  time  she  could  never 
have  kept  them  in  view  amid  all  the  hurry 
and  scramble  of  these  business  streets.  But 
as  sleep-walkers  will  lightly  trip  across  a 
narrow  ledge  unconscious  of  all  danger,  so 
Mary  O'Connor,  her  whole  soul  bent  upon 
her  quest,  seemed  to  follow  in  their  footsteps 
by  instinct,  to  see  them  through  all  inter- 
vening obstacles.  At  last  they  turned  into 
Fleet  Street  and  quickened  their  steps.  On 
through  the  Strand  they  passed,  crossed  the 
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Square,  where  they  hesitated  a  moment, 
glancing  towards  the  National  Gallery,  but 
went  on.  Through  Whitehall  and  Parliament 
Street  they  hastened,  coming  to  a  standstill 
once  at  the  corner  of  a  little  street  on  the 
right,  where  they  appeared  to  be  discussing. 
A  couple  of  policemen  strolled  towards  them, 
and  they  resumed  their  walk.  Mary  noticed, 
though  she  was  not  conscious  of  doing  so, 
that  the  little  street  was  Downing  Street, 
where  she  knew  the  Prime  Minister  lived. 
The  dusk  was  now  falling  fast,  and  Mary  ran 
that  she  might  not  lose  them ;  as  they  crossed 
before  the  Houses  of  Parliament  the  great 
bell  struck  four  and  the  electric  light  flashed 
from  the  tower.  From  the  dark  walls  of 
the  Abbey  faint  rays  of  coloured  light  played 
through  the  windows  upon  the  foggy  air. 
O'Connor   and   Phillips    had   turned   towards 
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the  door  of  the  north  transept,  and  Mary's 
eye  for  an  instant  wandered  to  the  sombre 
pile  before  her.  When  she  glanced  away  the 
men  had  disappeared. 

Through  the  minster  the  sweet,  low  dia- 
pason tones  of  the  organ  wxre  floating.  No 
one  knows  the  organ  who  has  not  heard  it 
at  dark  in  a  cathedral.  In  splendid  halls 
and  concert-rooms  you  admire  the  musician, 
you  don't  drink  in  the  music.  You  speak  of 
the  crispness  of  his  touch  and  the  cleanness  of 
his  pedalling  in  Bach's  G  Minor  Fugue,  or 
the  originality  of  his  reading  and  the  eff'ect- 
iveness  of  his  registration  in  that  Concerto 
of  Handel.  When,  in  the  dim  nave  of  a 
cathedral,  all  alone,  you  have  stood  while  the 
gracious  tones  of  the  organ,  touched  by  the 
hands  of  a  poet -player,  have  floated  above 
you,    and    fallen    upon    you    like    unspoken 
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words  from  heaven  breathed  strais^ht  into 
the  soul,  then  you  say  nothing,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  translate  the  message  of  music 
into  terms  of  our  own  consciousness.  From 
his  place  above  the  screen  the  organist  was 
playing  that  lovely  air  of  Handel  known  in 
English  as  "  Silence  and  Sorrow."  First  the 
melody  sounded  forth  in  clear  flute-like  notes; 
then  followed  bars  in  rich  devotional  diapason  ; 
and  then,  again,  came  quivering  through  nave 
and  aisles,  chancel  and  chapels,  rising  and 
falling,  sobbing  and  swelling,  the  old  melody 
on  the  vox  humana. 

O'Connor  and  Phillips,  standing  at  the 
corner  of  the  nave  and  the  north  transept, 
listened. 

*'  By  Jove,  that's  fine ! "  whispered  the 
former.  "  I  don't  half  like  to  spoil  such 
music.     I  can  play  the  organ  myself" 
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"  We'd  better  take  the  '  groceries'  to  Paris 
or  to  prison,  theD,"  sneered  the  latter. 

"What  a  little  devil  you  are  to-night, 
Phillips !  No,  we  won't  take  them  away.  I 
should  dearly  like  to  bring  down  old  Billy 
on  his  arch,"  and  he  peered  down  the  nave 
towards  the  monument  of  Pitt. 

'^  AYhy  not,  then  ?  "  asked  Phillips. 

"  Can't  get  out  that  end.  Too  far  from 
the  door.  Not  safe.  Hush,  here's  the  melody 
again  ! " 

The  last  strains  softly  died  away,  and 
Phillips  exclaimed  impatiently,  "  Well,  aren't 
we  going  to  begin  ?  " 

"  Damn  it,  no  !  "  answered  O'Connor  ;  "let 
the  people  get  away  if  possible." 

"But  think  of  the  effect." 

"The  effect  will  be  anything  but  pleasant 
when  you  dance  upon  nothing,"  was  the  angry 
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retort.  "  Just  opposite  there,  at  the  back 
of  that  big  monument,  is  the  place,  Phillips," 
he  went  on.  ''  The  south  transept  would  suit 
us  better,  but  I've  a  whim  to  let  the  poets 
alone.  Poets  are  generally  decent  fellows,  so 
we'll  bowl  over  the  lawyers  and  the  admirals." 

'^  Get  ready,  then,"  urged  the  other. 

"  Look  here,  Phillips,  I'm  not  a  rustic 
barbarian  like  you,  and  I  tell  you  I'm  not 
at  all  happy  about  damaging  this  place.  It 
belongs  to  the  world  as  well  as  England, 
and  we  shall  be  execrated  everywhere.  I'd 
much  rather  send  the  Prime  Minister  on  a 
higher  flight  of  eloquence  than  he  ever  soared 
before." 

"  I  told  you  you'd  funk  before  I  did," 
returned  Phillips.  The  young  man  was  sur- 
prised at  the  hesitation  of  his  companion, 
which    he   hastily  attributed   to   fear.     As  a 
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matter  of  fact,  O'Connor  was  unconsciously 
moved  by  the  music.  He  had  an  artistic 
sense,  though  his  moral  one  was  dead. 
There  were  several  groups  of  persons  in  the 
cathedi^al  listening  to  the  organ  and  admiring 
the  building,  and,  thanks  to  "  Silence  and 
Sorrow"  and  the  clever  fingers  of  the  organist, 
O'Connor  wished  to  spare  them.  When  the 
music  was  ended  the  hearers  slowly  moved 
away,  and,  shortly  after,  O'Connor  and  Phillips 
found  themselves  alone,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ances, unobserved. 

"  Xow,  then,"  said  O'Connor,  "  we'll  sweeten 
your  coffee.  Give  me  the  can."  Eaising  the 
lid  of  his  basket  he  took  out  the  blue  packet 
he  had  called  ''sugar."  "Take  the  basket. 
You  may  go  now,  if  you  wish  to.  The  '  sugar ' 
melts  in  three  minutes." 

"  We'll  go  together,"  said  Phillips  sullenly. 

VOL.  III.  I 
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"  All  riglit ;  as  you  will/'  and  lie  strode 
across  the  transept  followed  by  liis  accomplice. 
Leaning  against  the  tomb  which  he  had  in- 
dicated he  forced  the  lid  from  the  can, 
remarking,  "The  place,  the  hour,  and  the 
man."  Then  he  carefully  slipped  the  blue 
packet  into  the  can,  placed  it  gently  by  the 
side  of  the  monument,  whispered  to  Phillips, 
''Make  for  the  bridge,"  and  walked  rapidly 
towards  the  door. 

As  they  passed  out  Mary  entered  the 
cathedral.  She  did  not  see  them  though 
she  almost  touched  them.  O'Connor,  bent 
only  on  escape,  did  not  notice  her.  But 
Phillips  recognised  her  gray  dress  and  tall 
figure  as  she  swept  by.  He  was  a  pace  or 
two  behind  the  other  criminal.  In  an  instant 
he  turned  into  a  pathway  to  the  right,  and 
was   lost   in    the    fog.       O'Connor    hastened 
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on,  not  knowing  that  Phillips  had  ceased  to 
follow  him. 

Mary  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold 
of  the  Abbey,  then  stepped  towards  the  nave. 

There  was  a  vivid  flash  of  light  and  a  fierce 
roar,  the  crashing  of  falling  masonry,  and  the 
ringing  of  broken  glass.  Mary  saw  the  light, 
but  that  was  all.  Then  she  fell  prone  upon 
the  pavement.  For  a  few  seconds  she  lay 
stunned  and  motionless.  When  she  opened 
her  eyes  she  was  in  darkness,  and  the  air 
was  full  of  sickening  smoke  and  choking 
dust.  She  thought  herself  a  child  again, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  alone  and 
fallino-  throucrh  a  vast  midnio-ht  void,  while 
formless,  lifeless  horrors  crowded  round  her. 
She  stretched  out  her  arms  and  feebly  cried, 
''  Help,  Fred,  Fred  ! "  With  her  own  voice 
memory  returned  to  her,  and  the  real  horror 
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was  more  terrible  than  the  vision.  She  rose 
to  her  feet  and  staggered  towards  the  nave, 
where  far  away  faint  lights  still  glimmered 
from  the  west. 

Through  the  gloom  she  saw  a  great  crevice 
in  the  ground  with  jagged  edges,  and  from 
it  a  wide  crack  in  the  stone  pavement  ran 
into  the  darkness.  A  huge  statue  all  dismem- 
bered had  crashed  into  the  masonry  of  the 
wall,  and  strewn  around  were  fragments  of 
marble  and  of  wood. 

Where  the  dim  light  fell  from  the  nave  her 
foot  struck  something  soft,  and  she  almost 
fell  again.  She  stooped  and  touched  it.  It 
was  a  little  child  with  maimed  and  bleeding 
limbs.  Her  cup  of  woe  was  full.  Not  even 
the  moaning  of  the  little  sufferer  could  add 
a  new  pang  to  her  agony.  It  is  a  boon  of 
God's   good   providence   that   mortal   pain  is 
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often  painless.  The  martyr  at  the  stake 
may  soon  feel  less  heat  than  those  who 
feed  the  fire.  And  so  it  is  with  the  mind. 
There  is  a  merciful  limit  beyond  which  suf- 
fering may  not  pass.  "  I  did  not  know 
how  easy  a  thing  it  is  to  die,"  said  one  in 
tlie  dull  glow  of  death,  and  there  was  death 
in  Mary  O'Connor's  soul.  Yet  her  tender 
woman's  nature  still  lived,  and  she  stooped 
and  raised  the  head  of  the  dying  boy,  and 
fondled  him  to  her  breast. 

There  were  loud  shouts,  and  the  gleaming 
of  lanterns,  and  the  tramp  of  heavy  feet. 
Up  the  long  aisle  they  came,  and  there  by 
the  shattered  screen  they  found  a  woman 
seated  on  the  ground  with  a  dead  child  in 
her  lap. 

From  the  group  sprang  Richard  Phillips. 
"  Seize     her !     seize     her ! "      he      screamed. 
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"She's    guilty  —  I'm   guilty;    we'll    die    to- 
gether ! " 

They  dragged  her  from  the  ground  and 
bound  her  hands  to  the  hands  of  her  captors. 
Outside,  a  mob  of  men  and  women  had 
gathered,  and  when  they  saw  her  a  shout 
of  fearful  execration  arose.  "  Kill  her  !  kill 
the  fiend ! "  they  yelled,  and  rushed  upon 
the  little  band.  She  was  covered  with  dust 
and  blackened  with  smoke.  Her  mantle 
was  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  child.  A 
man  leaped  towards  her  and  struck  at  her 
face ;  the  sergeant  at  her  side  warded  off 
the  blow,  and  the  heavy  fist  crashed  down 
upon  her  shoulder.  A  ragged  woman  clutched 
her  hair,  and  the  sergeant  drew  his  stafi* 
and  beat  the  hand  until  it  dropped.  Her 
guardian  captors  fought  desperately,  but  the 
furious   mob  drove   them   backwards.      Then 
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the  cry  of  "  Stone  them  !  "  rose,  and  a  heavy 
missile  struck  Phillips  on  the  head. 

Help  arrived  at  last.  A  strong  force  of 
policemen  with  truncheons  drawn  came  run- 
ning across  the  road,  and  the  crowd  scattered 
before  their  charge. 

That  night,  in  prison,  sat  Mary  O'Connor 
on  a  wooden  bench,  and  a  drunken  harlot 
slept  at  her  feet. 


CHAPTEK   XX 

After  his  strange  interview  with  the  O'Con- 
nors— he  was  almost  inclined  to  say  his  for- 
tunate escape  —  Fred  was  too  excited  and 
fatigued  to  go  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  walked  to  his  rooms  and,  seated  in  his 
easy -chair  before  the  fire,  soon  went  to  sleep. 
He  was  aroused  by  the  entrance  of  Arnitte, 
who  exclaimed  as  Fred  rubbed  his  eyes, 
*'  Aren't  you  well  ? "  for  he  knew  that  Fred 
rarely  slept  in  the  day. 

''Yes,"  replied  Fred,  "but  I  felt  awfully 
tired.  I  scarcely  slept  at  all  during  the 
night." 
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''  You  look  a  little  '  off  colour.'  " 

"  Why,  Arnitte,  you  look  a  great  deal  '  off' 
colour '  yourself ;  whatever  is  the  matter,  my 
dear  fellow  ?  "  He  now  observed  for  the  first 
time  that  Arnitte's  face  was  pale  and  drawn, 
that  his  eyes  were  sunken  and  unnaturally 
bright,  and  that  in  the  man's  demeanour  was 
a  tremulous  unrest  most  remarkable  in  him. 

''  I'm  all  right,  except  here,"  and  he  drew 
his  hand  across  his  forehead.  "  It's  like  a 
ball  of  red-hot  metal  rolling  about  in  one's 
brains." 

Fred  jumped  to  his  feet  thoroughly 
alarmed.  '^  Are  you  ill  ?  can  I  do  anything 
for  you?" 

"  I  shall  be  better  in  a  minute ;  it  never 
lasts  long,  thank  God,"  and  he  swayed  to  and 
fro  in  pain,  resting  his  head  on  his  hands. 
Presently  he  said,  "  It's  gone  now.     Fred,  do 
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you  know  I  think  I  shall  go  mad ;  sometimes 
I  wonder  if  I'm  not  mad  already."  His  eyes 
flashed  so  wildly  that  Fred  had  an  uncomfort- 
able suspicion  that  his  friend  might  really  be 
insane. 

"Lie  down,  old  fellow,"  he  said  kindly, 
"  and  pull  yourself  together  a  bit.  How  long 
have  you  had  these  attacks  ?  Have  you  seen 
a  doctor  about  them  ?  " 

*' They're  getting  worse  now,"  Arnitte  re- 
plied ;  "  nothing  can  do  any  good  for  me, 
except  music.  Let  me  try  to  exorcise  the 
evil  spirit ; "  and  he  sat  down  at  the  piano 
and,  with  eyes  closed,  struck  wandering,  un- 
sequential  chords.  As  he  went  on  an  idea, 
vague  at  first,  seemed  to  glimmer  through  the 
formless  harmonies ;  round  it  the  chords 
gathered  in  ever-growing  symmetry,  till 
Arnitte  was  playing  a  well-marked,  mourn- 
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ful  melody.     Then  he  began  to  murmur,  rather 
than  to  sing — 

"  We  stood  by  the  sea  at  evening 

And  we  watched  the  flowing  tide, 
While  the  summer  breezes  kissed  the  cheek 

Of  the  loved  one  at  my  side. 
Then  I  whispered  to  my  darling, 

Who  was  fair  as  morn  to  see, 
Nothing  in  the  world  can  ever 

Part  my  own  true  love  and  me. 

"  But  one  all  unseen  was  near  us, 

And  a  cloud  passed  over  the  sky, 
And  I  knew,  when  its  shadow  touched  her  face, 

That  he  was  stronger  than  I. 
Then  he  snatched  her  from  my  bosom, 

And  he  bore  her  far  from  me. 
And  I  only  heard  the  night  wind. 

Only  saw  the  sobbing  sea. 

"  I  stand  on  the  shore  at  evening 

And  I  watch  the  ebbing  tide. 
While  the  summer  breezes  play  around, 

And  the  rippling  waters  glide. 
But  I  know  that  she  shall  never, 

Never  more  come  back  to  me  ; 
There  is  nothing  but  the  night  wind, 

Nothing  but  the  sobbing  sea." 
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"  Arnitte,"  said  Fred,  when  lie  had  finished, 
"  fate  meant  you  to  be  a  great  man." 

"  Fred,"  he  replied,  ''  I've  noticed  that  we 
have  a  fine  capacity  for  disappointing  the 
good  intentions  of  fate.  Yes,"  he  went  on 
bitterly,  "  I  might  have  been  a  successful 
drawing-room  entertainer.  Heavens !  I  be- 
lieve I  might  almost  have  written  a  comic 
opera." 

**You  might  have  been  anything  you 
wished,"  said  Fred,  "  for  you  seem  to  be  able 
to  do,  without  trying,  everything  which  most 
men  try  to  do  and  fail.  By  the  way,  who 
taught  you  music?" 

"No  one,"  he  answered;  "I  have  always 
been  able  to  strum  melodies  and  to  string 
rhymes.  I  suppose  I've  inherited  the  trick, 
for  my  grandmother  was  an  Italian  woman 
they  say,  though  I  believe  myself  she  had  negro 
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and  not  Italian  blood,  and  she  was  able  to  do 
just  the  same  things.  Her  talent  captivated 
my  grandfather,  who,  as  a  youth,  married  her 
and  ran  away  from  his  home.  He  had  money 
of  his  own,  and  they  travelled  about  Europe 
together  till  she  died  in  a  madhouse  at  Paris. 
Then  he  came  back  with  my  father,  a  child 
four  years  old." 

Fred  looked  uneasily  at  his  friend.  He 
was  thinking  of  the  poor  mulatto  in  the  mad- 
house and  of  her  descendant's  strange  char- 
acter. '"'You  get  your  dark  complexion  from 
your  grandmother,  then  ?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  replied  Arnitte,  "though 
my  father  was  a  great  fair-haired  Saxon,  and 
my  mother  was  fair  too.  Types  recur  in  a 
strange  way,  as  Mr.  Hazzleden  would  tell 
us.  My  sallow  face  and  black  hair  cost  me 
dearly   when   I    was    a   child,   for   every  one 
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kicked  about  the  '  little  nigger '  as  they  called 
me." 

"  You  are  an  American,  then?"  said  Fred. 

''  Yes,"  he  returned  abruptly,  and  began 
again  to  play  the  piauo. 

There  was  a  mystery  about  this  man  which 
none  of  his  acquaintances  had  penetrated. 
He  was  like  the  wind — whence  he  came  and 
whither  he  went  no  one  knew.  He  moved 
about  in  the  circle  of  their  lives — in  it  but  not 
of  it.  With  all  their  little  joys  and  troubles 
he  showed  kindly  sympathy,  and  often  be- 
trayed a  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  those 
about  him  which  was  almost  marvellous.  His 
own  history  was  locked  up  in  his  breast. 
Fred  obtained  for  him,  as  a  non-resident,  the 
temporary  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  his 
club.  There,  Arnitte  made  himself  a  general 
favourite.     He  possessed  a  power  of  winning 
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men  which    Fred  compared  to   the  influence 
some  trainers  have  over  the  horse.     A  pat  on 
the  neck,  and  a  whisper  in  the  ear,  and  the 
most  stubborn  animal  is  subdued  and  docile. 
No  one  could  resist  him,  and  yet  he  never 
appeared  desirous   of   winning  any    one ;    all 
seemed  to    approach    him   of  their  own   free 
will.      The  men  whom  he  best  knew  called 
him    "  the    wizard,"    because    he    sometimes 
amused  them  by  his  trick  or  faculty,  which- 
ever it  was,  of  thought-reading,  and  because 
he  knew  so  much  of  everybody.     Men  distin- 
guished in  politics  and  literature  would  listen 
with  resjDect  to  this  unknown  visitor,  though 
often  inwardly  piqued  by  his  quiet  air  of  au- 
thority.   Usually  they  were  compelled  to  admit 
that  he  was  right,  and  events  almost  always  jus- 
tified him.     One  day  Fred  introduced  him  to 
two  members  of  the  Government,  one  of  them 
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in  the  Cabinet.     The  latter,  who  was  fond  of 
Fred,  said  laughingly,  ''  Well,  how  about  the 
Irish  bill?  Will  the  Opposition  move  an  amend- 
ment,   or   will    they   obstruct    us    for    three 
months,  or  both  ? "     Then,  turning  to  his  col- 
league, he  added,  "These  young  fellows  always 
know  more  than  we  do,  eh,  Wilson  ?  "     Fred 
replied,  "  This  young  fellow  don't  know,   so 
you're  wrong  for  once."      Arnitte  remarked, 
"  They'll  do  neither."     The  old  Minister  raised 
his  eyebrows  and  asked  with  a   patronising 
smile,   "What  will  they  do,   then  ?"—"  No- 
thing," said  Arnitte;   "they'll  sit  still  while 
your  Whig  friends  tear  you  to  pieces  and  turn 
you  out.      They're  not  such  fools  as  to  risk 
burning  their  paws  while  the  Whigs  are  willing 
to  reach  the  chestnuts  for  them." — "  Sit  down 
here,"   said  the  Minister,   "and  let's  have  a 
chat.     Hazzleden,  you  want  to  play  billiards, 
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don't  you?  How  frivolous  young  men  are  now- 
a-days."  Fred  took  the  hint  and  went.  As 
the  Minister  w^as  leaving  the  club  he  asked 
some  one  whom  he  knew,  "  What's  that  man 
Arnitte?" — "Arnitte?  why,  he's  a  devilish  good 
fellow." — "Yes;  but  what  does  he  do?  who  is 
he  ?" — "  Blest  if  I  know,  unless  he's  a  fortune- 
teller. Last  night  he  told  Brooks  of  Beeby 
his  mother-in-law's  maiden  name.  Poor  devil 
nearly  fainted.  Even  the  name  w^as  too  much 
for  him." — "  He's  a  very  remarkable  man,"  said 
the  old  Minister  as  he  pulled  on  his  overcoat. 

Arnitte  w^as  more  popular  with  men  than 
women,  possibly  because  he  was  completely 
indifferent  to  the  little  allurements  of  the 
latter.  Fred  never  knew  him,  by  a  glance  of 
the  eye  or  an  inflection  of  the  voice,  to  lead 
any  woman  to  think  she  had  so  much  as 
scratched    with    a   bodkin    his    impenetrable 
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mail.  In  his  dealings  with  the  other  sex 
he  exercised  none  of  that  magnetic  power 
with  which  he  always  fascinated  men.  The 
fact  is,  he  rather  shunned  female  society. 
Even  those  little  relationships  in  which  the 
man  and  the  woman  are  perfectly  conscious  of 
a  mutual  interest,  but  never  betray  it  to  the 
end  of  time, — relationships  so  much  more 
delightful  than  the  coarser  delights  of  avowed 
flirtation, — had  no  charm  for  Arnitte.  His 
handsome  face  and  flashes  of  humour,  still 
more  his  prevailing  melancholy,  at  first 
interested  women,  then  piqued  them,  and 
finally  annoyed  them.  Kate  Wynnston  was 
the  only  girl  in  whom  he  ever  showed 
the  smallest  interest.  Towards  her  he 
manifested  a  kindliness  and  even  tender- 
ness which  were  almost  paternal,  yet  he 
always  appeared  to  be  glad  to  get  away  from 
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her.  Kate  and  Mary,  on  tlie  evening  when 
Fred  met  Hni  at  Mrs.  Wynnston's,  discussed 
him.  "  He's  been  crossed  in  love  when 
young,"  said  Kate ;  '''  poor  fellow,  that's  what 
makes  him  so  mournful." 

''  Nonsense,  Kate,"  said  Mary ;  "  young 
men  who  are  crossed  in  love  always  get 
married  before  they're  five  and  twenty.  Love 
in  youths  is  like  fits  in  puppies — if  they  have 
them  once  they're  sure  to  have  them  again." 

Kate  laughed.  '^  What  makes  him  so  cold 
and  solemn,  then  ?  " 

"Men  suffer  worse  things  than  jilting  from 
women,"  was  the  reply,  and  the  conversation 
was  interrupted. 

While  Amitte  played  snatches  of  Beethoven 
on  the  piano,  Fred  was  thinking.  Arnitte  had 
been  his  confidant  and  ^dse  counsellor  before, 
and   he  had  a  stronof  desire  to  tell  him  the 
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whole  story  of  the  O'Connors,  and  seek  his 
advice.  He  hesitated,  however,  feeling  that 
there  are  some  things  which  a  man  has  no 
right  to  tell,  even  to  his  closest  friend.  In 
trouble  it  is  a  great  relief  to  pour  one's 
difficulties  into  an  attentive  and  sympathetic 
ear. 

Presently  Arnitte  asked,  ^'Aren't  you 
going  to  the  House  to-night  ? " 

^'No,"  said  Fred;  "I'm  too  tired.  Stop 
and  dine  with  me." 

"Thanks,  I  think  I  will."  Then  he  sat 
playing  for  a  few  moments  and  continued  : 
"  I  saw  your  friend  Spencer  at  the  Club  this 
afternoon,  and  we  had  a  chat.  He's  a  very 
clever  young  fellow." 

Fred  coloured.  "  Arnitte,"  he  interrupted, 
"  can  you  really  tell  what's  going  on  in 
other  men's  minds  ?  " 
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*'  I  can  tell  when  a  man  wants  to  tell  me 
something." 

"  Perhaps  you  know  what  he  wants  to  tell 
you,"  returned  Fred. 

*'  I  haven't  the  remotest  idea  what  you 
want  to  tell  me ;  if  you're  in  any  trouble  and 
I  can  help  you,  you  know  how  glad  I  shall  be." 

Fred  still  hesitated. 

"  Is  it  about  Miss  Wynnston  ?  " 

''No,"  answered  Fred  with  a  great  effort. 
"  I  saw  the  O'Connors  this  morning." 

The  effect  on  the  man  was  electrical.  He 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  the  stool  on  which  he 
had  been  sitting  clattered  over  on  to  the  floor. 
The  veins  in  his  forehead  stood  out  and  his 
eyes  gleamed.  "Where?"  he  called;  "where? 
tell  me." 

Fred  was  amazed ;  whatever  could  this 
excitement  mean  ?     For  an  instant    the    idea 
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crossed  his  mind  that  Arnitte  must  be  a 
Government  spy  in  pursuit  of  the  conspira- 
tors, but  his  common  sense  rejected  it  as  too 
absurd.  '*  I  saw  them  at  their  lodgings,  but 
I  don't  know  why  you  should  be  so  excited 
about  it." 

Arnitte  quickly  mastered  himself.  "  I  was 
only  surprised ; "  but  his  voice  was  hoarse. 
"  Go  on,  you  may  trust  me ;  you  know  I'm 
not  a  man  to  betray  confidence." 

"Well,"  said  Fred,  "I  will  tell  you,  for 
Tm  sorely  in  need  of  a  friend  to  advise  me. 
But,  Arnitte,  I  expect  you  will  deal  frankly 
with  me  in  return.  There's  some  connection 
between  you  and  the  O'Connors  which  I  don't 
know,  and  which  they  don't  know,  I  believe, 
and  it's  of  some  importance  to  me  to  have  this 
mystery  cleared  up." 

Arnitte  was  silent,  and  Fred  went  on  to 
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narrate  to  him  his  experiences  of  the  past  two 
days.  He  told  him  how  his  suspicions  had 
been  awakened  by  Spencer's  revelations ;  how 
he  had  seen  Mary  O'Connor  in  the  theatre, 
and  had  followed  her ;  how  he  had  gone  to 
the  house  and  warned  her;  how  O'Connor 
had  interrupted  them ;  and  how  he  had 
pledged  himself  to  give  the  conspirator 
twenty-four  hours  to  escape. 

Arnitte,  with  his  hands  tightly  clenched 
before  him,  listened  attentively.  When  Fred 
had  finished  he  said,  "You've  done  very 
wrongly  and  very  weakly,  though  it  doesn't 
become  me  to  rebuke  you.  Ah,"  he  added 
with  a  bitter  laugh,  "we  can  all  discover 
the  mistakes  of  our  friends.  But  you  shouldn't 
have  delayed ;  you  should  have  gone  at  once 
to  Spencer.  Heaven  grant  you  mayn't  have 
cause  to  regret  it." 
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He  paced  up  and  down  the  room,  and  at 
length  continued :  "  I  didn't  think  I  should 
ever  tell  my  story  to  a  human  being,  but  I'll 
tell  it  to  you,  Fred,  if  I  can,  and  then,  as  a 
true  friend,  tell  me  whether  I'm  mad  or  sane." 

Fred  motioned  him  to  a  chair,  and  he 
began  in  hesitating  sentences  as  a  schoolboy 
recites  a  half-learned  lesson.  ''You  guessed 
I  was  an  American.  I  suppose  what  I  said 
of  my  grandmother  suggested  it  to  you.  No 
one  suspected  it  before,  not  even  my  own 
countrymen.  My  place  is  in  Louisiana,  in  the 
pinewoods,  about  a  hundred  miles  from  New 
Orleans.  I  was  born  there,  and,  as  I  said, 
I  believe  my  grandmother  was  partly  African. 
My  father  had  no  remembrance  of  her,  for  she 
died  when  he  was  four.  But  he  hated  her 
memory.  He  was  a  fierce  Southerner,  and 
had  a  brigade  under  Lee  in  the  war ;  he  was 
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shot  through  the  head  on  the  second  day  at 
Five  Forks.  My  mother  was  an  English- 
woman. When  I  was  a  child  I  was  very 
like  my  grandmother.  They  had  a  medallion 
portrait  of  her  on  silk  in  a  little  gold  frame. 
My  father  kept  it  locked  up,  but  I  got  hold 
of  it  once  and  was  thrashed  for  doing  so.  I'll 
show  it  you  some  day.  They  neither  of  them 
cared  for  me.  My  father  absolutely  disliked 
me,  and  my  mother  was  indifferent  to  me. 
I  had  a  brother  older  than  myself,  a  fair 
young  fellow,  as  all  our  family  had  been,  and 
a  younger  sister.  My  brother  was  the  pet  of 
the  house,  and  he  deserved  to  be,  for  he  was 
a  fine,  manly  lad,  and  I  had  the  temper  of  a 
fiend.  Perhaps  it  wasn't  my  fault,  for  they 
never  tauo-ht  me  to  control  it,  but  left  me 
to  an  old  slave  woman  who  had  been  the 
servant    of  my   grandmother.      My   face   re- 
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minded  them  of  the  family  disgrace,  and  they 
saw  as  little  of  it  as  they  could.  You  often 
wonder  at  the  strange  ways  I  have.  I  learned 
them  from  the  negroes  as  a  child.  You  may 
forget  everything  else,  but  you  always  remem- 
ber things  which  make  a  great  impression 
on  you  when  you're  young.  This  faculty  of 
reading  or  guessing  thoughts,  I  don  t  know 
which,  that  English  people  are  talking  of  just 
now,  is  no  wonder  to  the  blacks.  I've  seen 
two  of  my  father's  fellows  sitting  smoking 
together  and  just  slightly  touching  one 
another's  hands.  They  were  communing  with 
one  another,  and  yet  never  S23eaking  a  word. 
I'm  a  great  believer  in  evolution,  like  your 
father,  and  I  think  that  whenever  urgent  need 
of  a  faculty  arises,  it's  sure  to  be  developed 
sooner  or  later.  The  negroes  for  a  century 
were  treated   with   the   greatest   cruelty.     A 
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hasty  word  overheard  would  sometimes  be 
punished  with  a  fatal  flogging,  and  my  im- 
pression is  that  they  discovered,  in  time,  a 
way  of  exchanging  ideas  without  speaking. 
Anyhow,  they're  saturated  with  mysticism. 
My  old  nurse  was  a  weird  creature.  She 
could  always  tell  if  I  wanted  anything  before 
I  spoke,  and  at  length  I  found  I  knew  her 
thoughts  as  well  as  she  knew  mine.  If  I  were 
to  tell  you  the  queer  things  I've  seen  among 
the  negroes  you  wouldn't  believe  me." 

"  Tell  me  some,"  said  Fred  with  curiosity. 

"  Well,  it  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  the 
story  of  my  life,  but  I'll  describe  to  you  a 
scene  I  once  saw  when  I  was  a  little  lad, 
and  you  must  explain  it  or  disbelieve  it  as 
you  will.  I  went  with  '  Old  Chris' — that 
was  the  only  name  I  ever  knew  her  by ;  I 
suppose  it  was  short  for  Christina — to  many 
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meetings  of  the  slaves.  They  called  them 
religious  meetings,  but  I  don't  know  where 
the  religion  came  in.  They  had  some  maniac 
dances  which  used  to  frighten  me  almost 
out  of  my  senses.  A  man  or  a  woman,  or 
both,  would  enter  a  ring  of  squatting  blacks 
humming  a  kind  of  incantation  between  their 
teeth,  and  the  dancers,  almost  entirely  naked, 
would  fling  about  in  the  most  awful  fashion 
till  they  dropped  senseless  in  the  circle. 
Then  the  audience  would  wail  something 
which  sounded  like  a  dirge  over  them.  I 
can  tell  you  these  midnight  gatherings  in 
the  forest,  in  the  flickering  light  of  pinewood 
fires,  with  the  fearful  paroxysms  of  the 
dancers  and  the  crooning  of  the  watchers, 
were  likely  to  affect  an  imaginative  child. 
I  used  to  be  ill  for  a  week  after  going  to 
one   of  them,  but   '  Old  Chris '   made  me  go. 
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Once   slie   came   and  roused  me   out    of  bed, 
wrapped  me  in   a  big   shawl,   and   bade    me 
go  with  her.     We  slipped  out  of  the  house, 
which  I  can  see  now  with  its  broad  verandahs 
gleaming  white  in  the  autumn  moon.     Behind, 
the  woods  almost  touched  the  house ;  in  front, 
there  was   an  undulating  country,  which,  in 
the    moonlight,    seemed   covered   wdth    snow, 
for   the    cotton    crop   was   ripe.       I've   never 
seen  a  country  so  beautiful  to  my  eyes,  but 
then  I  was  born  there.     Well,   ^  Old  Chris' 
and  I  turned  up  a  path  in  the  woods   and 
trudged  along  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.     There 
were    a   good   many  rattlesnakes   about,    but 
a  negro  going  to  a  camp  meeting  would  walk 
up  to  a  man-eating    tiger.      Several   of  my 
father's   fellows   lived   in   the    woods,    and   I 
wasn't     astonished     when     we     came    to    a 
large   hut    standing   back    a    hundred   yards 
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from  the  path,  and  hidden  in  the  trees. 
VYe  pushed  open  the  door  and  entered.  A 
bright  fire  was  burning  on  the  ground,  and 
before  it  about  twenty  men  and  women  were 
silently  crouching.  At  first  they  didn't 
see  me  clinging  to  '  Old  Chris's '  side,  but 
an  instant  after,  a  woman  noticed  my  pale 
face  and  leaped  up  with  a  scream.  In 
an  instant  the  whole  body  of  them  were 
yelling  like  demons,  and  evidently  threaten- 
ing something  very  unpleasant  for  '  Old 
Chris'  and  me.  She  was  shouting  remon- 
strances at  the  top  of  her  voice,  but  in  the 
din  no  one  could  hear  her.  The  men  now 
moved  towards  us  with  menacing  looks.  '  Old 
Chris'  caught  me  round  the  waist,  and 
dragged  me  through  the  midst  of  them  into 
the  light  of  the  fire,  tore  off  the  blanket, 
bared  my  shoulders,  and,  shouting  something 
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I  couldn't  understand,  pointed  to  a  strange 
black  mark  I  have  on  tlie  left  shoulder. 
An  old  negro,  who  seemed  the  ringleader, 
advanced,  glanced  at  my  shoulder,  seemed 
for  an  instant  stunned  with  amazement,  then 
knelt  and  placed  his  forehead  on  my  feet. 
Each  man  and  woman  present  followed  him, 
each  looked  at  the  mark,  and  each  knelt  at 
my  feet.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  till  the 
last  had  passed.  Then  they  put  me,  sitting 
in  front  of  all,  before  the  fire,  and  a  chaunt 
was  begun.  I  never  heard  anything  like  it. 
They  sang  ^ith  closed  lips  and  all  in  unison, 
as  far  as  I  can  remember.  Even  then  I 
was  a  musician,  and  noticed  such  things. 
Beginning  on  a  very  low  note  and  very 
softly,  they  ascended  the  scale  in  chromatic 
steps,  swelling  the  sound  all  the  time. 
Then   they  came  down   again   in   similar  in- 
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tervals,  letting  tlie  sound  die  away  alto- 
gether. This  was  repeated  several  times. 
When  the  music  was  over,  the  leader  of  the 
blacks  came  and  knelt  at  my  feet  again; 
then  he  flung  something  into  the  fire,  and 
retired.  Soon,  a  thick  white  smoke  spread 
like  a  curtain  between  us  and  the  fire,  but 
the  rest  of  the  hut  remained  perfectly  clear. 
Don't  you  laugh  at  me,  Fred,  for  I  swear 
that  out  of  the  smoke  stej^ped  a  huge  negro 
perfectly  nude,  hair  as  white  as  cotton,  and 
bearing  in  his  hand  a  wooden  club  studded 
with  nails.  The  blacks  set  up  a  great  clatter 
and  bent  their  heads  to  the  ground.  I 
didn't ;  I  was  too  frightened — not  at  the  old 
African,  but  because  there  was  something  in 
his  face  which  reminded  me  of  my  own. 
The  old  chief  raised  his  club  thrice  over 
my   head,    and   thrice   the   blacks    set    up    a 
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wail  like  the  caterwauling  of  a  score  of 
cats.  Finally  lie  drew  liis  great  black  finger 
round  my  right  w^ist,  and  I  remember  no 
more  till  I  woke  up  next  morning  and  found 
myself  in  bed.  There's  the  mark  on  my 
wrist  now,"  and  he  showed  a  fine  purple 
line  below  the  root  of  the  thumb.  "  What 
do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

"  AVhy,  my  dear  Axnitte,"  said  Fred,  "  you 
must  forgive  me,  but  I  believe  you  dreamt 
the  whole  story.  It's  the  sort  of  thing  which 
would  make  the  plot  of  a  '  shilling  dreadful,' 
or  even  of  the  more  extended  '  seven  and  six- 
penny rather  terribles,'  which,  fortunately  for 
authors,  have  become  the  fashion.  Told  more 
artistically  than  you  can  tell  it,  with  a  weird 
introduction,  a  thrilling  description  of  the 
scene,  and  some  blood-curdling  catastrophe 
to  follow^,    it  would    become   the    success  of 
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the  season.  Yet,  if  you  do  go  into  fiction, 
for  pity's  sake  let  the  niggers  alone ;  weVe 
had  enough  of  them  of  late." 

"Do  you  really  think  I  dreamt  it  all?" 
asked  Arnitte. 

"To  be  sure  you  did.  You'd  had  cold 
plum -pudding  for  supper,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  the  ghost  walked.  Nothing  like 
cold  plum-pudding  for  making  you  pay  the 
piper.     But  go  on  with  your  own  story." 

"I  don't  think  it  was  a  dream.  'Old 
Chris'  always  told  me  never  to  mention  it 
while  I  lived,  and  you're  the  first  man  I 
ever  spoke  to  about  it.  However,  it  doesn't 
much  matter,  for  I'm  not  superstitious.  Well, 
to  go  on.  When  I  was  twelve  years  old  my 
elder  brother  was  drowned.  I  think  I  told 
you  that  at  Lorton.  I  became  my  father's 
heir,   and  he  was  very  rich.     Even  the  war 
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didn't  impoverisli  us,  for  we  had  large 
English  investments.  I  don't  know  to-day 
what  I'm  worth.  My  parents  took  me  out 
of  the  custody  of  '  Old  Chris '  and  got  a 
tutor  for  me,  as  then  I  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  I  was  a  rather  apt  pupil,  for 
before  I  was  seventeen  I  had  picked  up  a 
good  many  scraps  of  information,  including 
a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  a 
smattering  of  French  and  German.  A  great 
desire  seized  me  at  this  time  to  come  to 
England  and  study  at  Oxford.  My  father 
was  unwilling  to  part  with  me,  for  I  was 
now  an  only  son,  but  my  mother  persuaded 
him  to  let  me  have  my  way.  I  came  to 
England  and  entered  at  Christ  Church,  and 
there  I  passed  the  three  happiest  years  of 
my  life.  The  war  broke  out  when  I  was 
in  my  second  year,  and  my  father  wrote  for 
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me  to  return.  I  refused,  for  I  would  have 
shot  myself  rather  than  strike  a  blow  on 
the  side  of  the  South,  and  I  couldn't  bring 
myself  to  join  the  North  and  fight  against 
my  own  father.  So  I  stayed  at  Oxford  and 
got  my  B.A.  Then  I  went  over  to  the 
Sorbonne  and  stayed  a  couple  of  years,  and 
from  there  to  Heidelberg.  So,  you  see,  I  had 
some  opportunity  of  making  myself  acquainted 
with  European  affairs.  All  through  the  war 
I  stayed  away.  My  father  was  killed  at 
Five  Forks  just  before  Lee's  surrender,  and 
my  mother,  who  lived  on  in  the  old  place, 
died  less  than  a  year  after.  Then  I  went 
back  and  found  the  slaves  freed,  and  myself 
probably  the  richest  man  in  the  State. 
Strange  to  say,  I  was  rather  a  favourite 
with  both  sides.  The  blacks  had  a  reve- 
rence  for    me   which   I've   never    been    able 
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to  comprehend.  There's  some  strange  free- 
masonry existing  among  them.  What  hap- 
pened in  the  hut  that  night  I'm  certain 
was  spread  through  all  the  black  community 
in  their  mysterious  way.  It  reached  even 
England,  and  here  I've  met  a  negro  in 
the  street  who,  to  the  best  of  my  belief, 
never  cast  eyes  on  me  before,  and  he  has 
taken  off  his  cap  and  bent  nearly  double  as 
I  passed.  It's  very  strange.  Of  course,  the 
whites  knew  nothing  of  all  this.  The  memory 
of  my  grandmother  had  died  away,  or,  if  it 
lingered  anywhere,  it  was  a  tradition  of  a 
lovely  Italian  countess  who  had  eloped  with 
my  grandfather.  People  are  great  fools. 
They  never  stopped  to  ask  what  in  the 
world  an  Italian  countess  would  be  doing 
all  alone  in  the  backwoods  of  Louisiana. 
The  whites   knew  that  I  had   been   away  in 
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Europe  during  the  war,  and  they  were  better 
disposed  to  me  for  that  reason.  I  knew 
nothing  of  their  factions  and  intrigues — 
scarcely  anything  of  their  party  distinctions. 
But  I  was  a  well-educated  and,  I  hope,  fairly 
intelligent  man.  Both  sides  trusted  me, 
and  I  was  elected  to  Congress  without 
opposition.  During  the  next  two  years  I 
was  tolerably  happy,  though  the  crudeness 
of  American  politics  and  the  want  of  finesse 
among  politicians  rather  bored  me.  But  I 
made  a  position  in  the  House,  and  had  the 
Democrats  been  in  office  I  should  certainly 
have  obtained  a  Legation,  or  some  other 
good  post — possibly,  for  the  ways  of  caucuses 
are  strange,  might  have  been  run  for  Presi- 
dent.^ It  was  after  I  had  been  a  member 
two  years  that  I  met  my  wife." 
"  Your  wife  !  "  ejaculated  Fred. 
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"  Wlio  was  my  wife  ?  "  he  calmly  repeated. 
'•'  I  had  been  speaking  at  a  meeting  in  New 
Orleans,  and  I  went  with  others  to  her 
mother's  house.  She  was  then  eighteen,  a 
girl  of  pure  French  blood,  and  the  loveliest 
being  I  had  ever  seen  or  ever  shall  see  in 
this  world.  I  can't  describe  her,  but  I  can 
give  you  an  idea  of  what  she  was  like.  If 
Eaffaelle  and  Eembrandt  had  painted  from 
the  same  model,  the  former's  picture  would 
have  been  my  wife,  the  latter's  your  cousin, 
Kate  Wynnston.  Do  you  understand  me  ? 
She  had  the  same  glorious  eyes,  the  same 
dusky  hair,  the  same  sweet  smile,  and  the 
same  tempestuous  nature.  But  she  was  more 
slim,  and  her  features  were  much  more 
regular.  I  had  never  loved  a  woman  in 
my  life,  and  I  loved  her  from  the  first 
moment  I  saw  her,  and  I   shall  love  her  till 
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I  die.  She  sinned  and  slie  suffered,  but  slie 
was  my  wife,  flesh  of  my  flesh,  bone  of  my 
bone,  and  her  soul  is  mine  still."  His  voice 
rose,  and  the  old  gleam  shone  in  his  eyes. 
Fred's  suspicions  that  his  friend's  reason  was 
shaken  were  renewed.  "  I  married  her,  and 
never  did  any  man  receive  a  purer  or  stronger 
love  than  she  gave  to  me.  For  a  year  I 
lived  in  one  long  dream.  I  can't  remember 
it  now,  even.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had 
some  faint  consciousness  of  another  existence 
when  I  was  a  better  and  happier  being. 
But  my  duties  in  Washington  took  me 
much  away  from  her.  She  was  very  young, 
and  she  was  a  woman,  with  all  a  woman's 
passions.  My  house  was  very  lonely,  and 
my  wife  pined  in  her  solitude.  She  had 
been  trained  in  the  gay  French  life  of  New 
Orleans,  and   her  spirit  rebelled  against  the 
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weary  monotony  of  the  backwoods.  She 
wrote  me  girlish  appeals  to  come  to  her,  or 
to  let  her  come  to  me.  But  I  thought  lightly 
of  her  whims,  and  only  preached  patience  to 
her.  Her  letters  grew  angry  and  cold,  and 
I  didn't  disguise  my  displeasure  from  her. 
At  last  a  whisper  came  to  my  ears  which 
sent  the  blood  rushing  to  my  head  as  some- 
times it  rushes  now.  That  day  I  started 
for  my  home,  and  travelled  night  and  day. 
The  house  was  twenty  miles  from  the  rail- 
way station.  I  got  a  horse  and  galloped 
through  the  dark  with  something  clutching 
at  my  heart  and  whizzing  through  my  brain. 
It  was  nearly  midnight  when  I  reached  my 
door.  I  swung  myself  on  to  the  verandah, 
and  burst  through  the  window  into  my  wife's 
room.  I  heard  a  scream,  and  a  man  leaped 
up   before   me.      Then    I   drew   my   revolver 
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and  fired.  A  figure  bounded  through  the 
window,  and  when  I  looked  again  my  wife 
was  lying  dead  on  the  floor  with  a  bullet 
in  her  heart.  I  wasn't  sorry ;  I'm  not 
sorry  now.  It  was  better  she  didn't  live, 
for  I  can  love  her  dead.  As  for  him  he 
escaped  me,  but  I  saw  his  face.  It  was 
your  friend  O'Connor." 

"  O'Connor  !"  gasped  Fred — "  Impossible!" 
"  It  was  O'Connor.  I  traced  him  north 
step  by  step,  each  day  hoping  that  I  might 
overtake  him  and  kill  him.  But  in  New 
York  I  lost  him,  and  there  I  broke  down, 
and  for  a  month  lay  in  delirium.  When 
my  reason  returned  I  gave  up  my  position, 
ordered  my  house  to  be  closed,  and  took 
steamer  for  England.  For  years  I've 
wandered  about  Europe,  and  sometimes  my 
wounds  would  seem  healed,  but  I've  always 
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been  tortured  by  the  wish  to  kill  the  man 
who  killed  my  happiness.  I  met  him  last 
year  in  the  street  in  London  here,  and  I 
followed  him  about  until  in  Dockborough  he 
escaped  me  again.  He  little  knows  who  I 
am,  for  he  never  saw  my  features,  and  in 
America  I  was  known  by  another  name. 
Twenty  times  he  has  been  within  my  reach, 
and  always  some  power  I  cannot  control  has 
stayed  my  hand.  Hazzleden,  I  can  see  her 
now  as  she  stood  before  me  the  day  we  met, 
and  I  love  her  now  as  I  loved  her  then ; 
and  I  sometimes  think  that  my  love  is  keep- 
ing her  from  worse  evil,  and  that  her  soul's  life 
hangs  upon  it.  And  I  shall  love  her,  and  one 
day  I  shall  see  her  again  purged  of  earth  and 
sin,  and  then  she  will  be  all  mine  for  ever." 

Fred  was  moved  almost  to  tears,  and  the 
most  pathetic  lines  of  his  favourite  poet  rose 
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in  Ms  memory.  "  'Not  Lancelot  nor  another,'" 
he  murmured. 

"  Yes,  mine,"  repeated  Arnitte ;  "  and  yet 
I  ought  to  kill  him." 

At  this  moment  Fred's  man  entered  the 
room,  and,  saying  ''Sad  news,  sir,"  handed 
his  master  an  open  copy  of  an  evening 
paper.  Fred  only  saw  the  "heading,"  and  a  cry 
of  horror  broke  from  his  lips.  Arnitte  snatched 
the  paper  from  his  grasp,  glanced  at  it,  flung 
it  on  the  floor,  and  in  an  instant  was  gone. 

Fred  trembled  so  that  he  could  not  hold  the 
paper.  He  laid  it  down  on  the  table.   He  read — 

THE   DYNAMITE   DEMONS. 

FEARFUL   EXPLOSION    IN    WESTMINSTER   ABBEY. 

GREAT   DESTRUCTION    AND   LOSS   OF   LIFE. 

TWO   ARRESTS. 

ALLEGED   CONFESSION. 

This  afternoon,  a  few  minutes  after  four  o'clock,  a 
terrible  explosion  occurred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  A 
large  quantity  of  some  explosive  material,  believed  to 
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be  dj-namite,  was  placed  at  the  corner  of  the  nave  and 
the  north  transept.  Prayers  were  over,  and  most  of 
the  people  had  left  the  building  when  the  explosion 
occurred,  otherwise  the  consequences  must  have  been 
too  awful  to  contemplate.  A  child  ten  years  old  was 
killed,  but  at  the  time  of  writing  no  further  casualties 
are  reported.  The  damage  done  to  the  venerable  pile  is 
considerable.  Several  of  the  monuments  are  entirely 
wrecked.  One  of  them  was  driven  bodily  into  the  west 
pier  of  the  transept  for  nearly  a  foot.  The  choir  screen 
and  organ  are  much  injured.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  organist  left  the  loft  only  a  few  minutes  before 
the  explosion.  The  police  were  speedily  on  the  spot, 
and  two  persons,  a  man  and  a  woman,  were  arrested. 
A  determined  effort  was  made  by  a  large  crowd  to  lynch 
the  two  fiends,  and  in  many  of  the  clubs,  and  even  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  regrets  were  expressed  that  the 
mob  was  unsuccessful.  A  rumour  prevails  that  the 
man  has  made  a  full  confession  implicating  himself,  the 
woman,  and  other  persons  not  yet  in  custody.  We 
shall  publish  full  details  in  our  later  editions. 

Fred  thought  the  light  was  growing  very 
dim,  then  he  slipped  prostrate  on  the  floor. 
He  had  fainted. 
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When  Fred  recovered  consciousness  lie  sent 
for  a  hansom  and  drove  to  the  House.  Every- 
thing was  excitement  and  confusion  there. 
The  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  eager  to  catch 
every  breath  of  popular  favour,  had  given 
notice  that  he  would  introduce  a  bill  making 
the  unlicensed  possession  of  any  explosive 
material  a  capital  offence,  and  had  asked  for 
a  day  to  debate  it.  The  wily  Prime  Minister,  in 
reply,  had  assured  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man that  the  Government  fully  recognised  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  that  it  was 
their  intention  to  do  with  all  due  promptness 
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whatever  might  be  found  necessary.     It  was 
for  the   Ministry  to    determine   the   require- 
ments   of  the   present   serious    occasion,   and 
he  was  sure  the  House  would  have  no  cause 
to   complain  of  either  want   of  promptitude 
or  energy  on  the   part   of  the   Government. 
Perhaps  he  might  be  permitted  to  say  (this 
with  outstretched  forefinger  pointing  at  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition)   that  he   did   not 
consider   a    moment    of    great    and    general 
excitement   to   be   a   fitting   time   to    devise 
important  schemes  of  legislation.     The  House 
laughed,    and  the  Leader  of  the   Opposition 
mildly  blasphemed  into  the  ear  of  a  sympa- 
thetic colleague.     The  Prime  Minister  added 
that,   before   sitting   down,   he   was   glad   to 
announce  the  arrest  of  two  persons  supposed 
to  be  concerned  in  the  inhuman  outrage  of 
that   afternoon.     One   of  these   persons    had 
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made  a  full  confession,  and  other  arrests 
might  be  expected. 

The  lobbies  were  thronged  by  members 
scanning  the  latest  editions  of  the  evening 
papers  and  worrying  Ministers  for  authentic 
news.  Spencer  was  nearly  crazy.  His  chief 
had  had  a  relapse  that  afternoon,  and  he 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  department.  A 
dozen  times  he  had  been  called  for  consulta- 
tion with  the  Prime  Minister,  and  a  hundred 
times  he  had  been  button-holed  in  the  lobby. 
All  this  consulting,  coaxing,  wheedling,  and 
bullying  made  poor  Spencer  wish  for  the 
moment  that  the  conspirators  had  blown  up 
the  House  instead  of  the  Abbey. 

Spencer  was  threatening  his  cousin  Tom 
with  personal  violence  if  he  didn't  get  out 
of  the  way  when  Fred  approached.  *'  Great 
heavens,  Hazzleden,  where  have  you  been  ? " 
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he   cried.     ^'  I   was   on  tlie  point  of  sending 
to  your  rooms." 

"  Been  unwell,"  said  Fred  briefly.  "  I 
want  to  see  you.  Can  you  give  me  five 
minutes  ? " 

"  Come  alono;  here "  returned  the  Under- 
Secretary,  and  they  mounted  a  flight  of  stairs 
and  passed  along  a  deserted  corridor. 

Spencer  stepped  into  a  dark  window-niche. 
"We're  safe  here.  Now,  Hazzleden,  what 
in  the  devil's  name  had  you  to  do  with 
this  dynamite  business  ?  " 

''Nothing,"  replied  Fred;  "why  should 
you  think  I  had  ? " 

"  Because  the  man  they've  caught  men- 
tioned your  name,  and  declared  you  were 
with  them  an  hour  before  the  explosion." 

"  So  I  was,"  Fred  answered. 
'    "  The   deuce    you   were !      You're    mighty 

VOL.  III.  M 
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cool  about  it.  I  think  perhaps  you'd  better 
not  tell  me  anj  more." 

"  I  came  to  tell  you,"  resumed  Fred,  "  and 
I  ho]De  you'll  listen  to  me  for  a  few  minutes." 
Then  he  told  the  Under-Secretary  a  plain, 
straightforward  story  of  his  relations  with 
the  O'Connors,  and  of  the  events  of  that 
and  the  jDrevious  day. 

Spencer  listened  attentively,  and  replied 
with  some  irritation,  "Why  the  devil  didn't 
you  come  to  me  last  night  ?  I  suppose 
you  wanted  to  get  the  girl  off,  and  a  nice 
mess  you're  both  in.  It  looks  uncommonly 
like  being  accessory  before  the  fact." 

Fred  was  silent,  and  he  continued  after 
reflecting,  "  The  worst  of  it  is,  this  fellow  has 
mentioned  you  in  his  confession,  and  has 
suggested,  if  he  hasn't  said  outright,  that  you 
knew   all   about   the   business.      We   needn't 
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arrest  you,  because  of  the  improbability  of 
the  informer's  story  and  your  public  position, 
but  I  don't  see  how  we  can  avoid  putting 
you  in  the  box  to  clear  yourself.  If  we  don't 
call  you,  the  defence  most  certainly  will." 

"  What    must    be    must   be,"    said    Fred 
desperately. 

"  The  nasty  part  of  the  business  is,"  con- 
tinued   Spencer,    "  that   you   heard   from  me 
of  our  suspicions   and  went  straight  off  and 
told  these  people.     That  would  have  a  very 
bad   effect    on   the  jury.      No   one   knows  I 
said   anything   but    ourselves    and   Tom    and 
Hamilton,  and  I'll  shut  their  mouths.     You'd 
better  go  to  a  good  criminal  lawyer  and  tell 
him  the  whole  business,  and  get  his  advice. 
"  Thank  you,"  answered  Fred. 
"  Look   here,"    observed   Spencer   as   they 
moved  away,  "  I'm  not  a  Joseph  myself,  but 
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I  do  think  you're  to  blame.  These  entangle- 
ments are  always  foolish  in  a  public  man." 

"Don't  think  it,  Spencer,  don't  think  it," 
cried  Fred  hoarsely.  "  Mary  O'Connor  is  the 
purest  woman  upon  earth." 

'^  Whew  ! "  muttered  the  Under-Secretary ; 
"it's  worse  than  I  thought.  Now,"  he  said 
kindly,  "  go  into  the  House,  and  mind,  if 
any  whispers  should  get  out,  come  and  go 
as  usual,  and  hold  up  your  head  and  look 
every  one  in  the  face.  You're  a  good  fellow, 
Hazzleden,  and  I'll  stand  by  you." 

Whispers  did  get  out,  but  none  which 
caused  Fred  any  inconvenience.  It  was 
rumoured  that  the  member  for  Dockborough 
had  made  some  very  important  discoveries, 
that  he  would  be  called  at  the  trial,  and 
that  his  evidence  would  lead  to  the  break-up 
of    the   dynamite   gang   in    England.      Fred 
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acted  as  well  as  he  could  on  Spencer's 
advice,  and  curious  persons  wlio  tried  to 
"  draw "  him  obtained  very  little  in  return 
for  their  trouble. 

Though  he  preserved  a  good  front  to 
outsiders,  he  was  almost  broken  down  with 
distress.  Spencer  was  very  kind  to  him,  and 
only  once  lost  his  temper. 

"  Would  it  look  bad  if  I  went  to  see 
her  ? "  asked  poor  Fred. 

"  Oh,  damn  it,  the  man's  mad ! "  roared 
Spencer  in  a  rage.  "  If  you're  going  to 
play  the  fool  like  this  I'll  have  you  locked 
up  to  keep  you  out  of  harm's  way." 

In  excuse  for  Spencer  it  must  be  pleaded 
that  his  patience  had  been  sorely  tried.  Fred 
in  his  present  state  of  mind  would  have 
taxed  the  amiability  of  a  saint.  Then  the 
Under-Secretary  was  worried  with  his  work. 
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All  the  newspapers  attacked  his  department 
and  talked  gloomily  about  the  inefficiency 
of  the  public  service.  They  intimated  that 
a  Home  Office  was  not  worth  paying  for 
if  it  could  not  prevent  dynamite  explosions. 
The  Cabinet  Ministers  also  were  anything 
but  agreeable  in  their  demeanour  towards 
him.  His  Chief  was  still  in  bed,  so  he  was 
the  recipient  of  their  pleasant  comments. 
"  Nice  thing  you've  let  us  in  for,"  said  some 
of  them.  "  All  the  papers  are  calling  us 
fools.  Opposition  never  had  such  a  plum." 
''  The  worst  of  it  is,  Spencer,"  said  the 
Prime  Minister  to  his  young  favourite,  "  that 
it's  spoiled  all  the  chances  of  my  Irish  bill. 
I  may  as  well  put  it  back  into  the  pigeon- 
holes. The  people  are  clamouring  for  coercion 
instead  of  conciliation." 

There     was      another     trouble      on      his 
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mind.  He  had  unravelled  a  large  part  of 
the  tangled  skein  of  conspiracy,  and  had 
satisfied  himself  beyond  all  doubt  that 
O'Connor  was  the  very  heart  and  life  of 
the  dynamite  gang,  and  O'Connor  was  the 
one  man  who  had  slipped  through  his  grasp. 
All  the  eiforts  of  Scotland  Yard  were  fruit- 
less. The  ablest  detectives  in  the  country 
were  put  on  the  scent,  and  every  village 
constable  poked  the  hedges  on  his  beat  with 
his  stick,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  head  which 
the  Government  had  formally  pronounced  to 
be  worth  £5000.  O'Connor  apparently  had 
melted  into  thin  air.  Almost  at  the  moment 
of  the  explosion  a  man  answering  to  his 
description  bumped  against  a  policeman  on 
AYestminster  Bridge.  From  that  point  no 
skill  and  determination  seemed  sufficient  to 
trace    him.       Scotland   Yard    arrived    at    the 
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conclusion  that  the  conspirator  had  jumped 
from  the  bridge,  preferring  death  by  drowning 
to  death  by  hanging,  and  that  his  body 
would  be  found  in  the  mud  down  the  river. 
Spencer  irritably  called  them  a  pack  of  asses. 
"  Because  they  can't  find  him  it  doesn't  follow 
that  he's  gone  to  glory,"  and,  wishing  to  guard 
against  all  possibility  of  contradiction,  the 
Under-Secretary  added,  "  or  to  blazes  either." 
Mary  and  Phillips  were  several  times 
brought  before  the  police  magistrate  and 
remanded,  while  the  authorities  endeavoured 
to  piece  out  the  scanty  scraps  of  evidence. 
It  was  a  great  tribute  to  O'Connor's  genius 
for  conspiracy  that  they  entirely  failed  to 
construct  a  reasonable  case,  and  the  magis- 
trate began  to  throw  out  hints  that  he  would 
discharge  Mary  and  commit  Phillips  on  the 
strength   of  his   own    confession.      The  only 
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independent  testimony  forthcoming  was  to 
the  effect  that  Maiy  was  inside  the  Abbey 
and  Phillips  just  outside  at  the  time  of 
the  explosion.  The  landlady  in  ClaTerbridge 
Square  was  produced,  and  testified  that  Mr. 
and  Miss  O'Connor  had  occupied  rooms  in 
her  house  for  nearly  three  months.  She 
had  never  seen  anything  suspicious  about 
her  lodgers.  They  were  quiet,  respectable 
people.  She  had  heard  that  this  was  a 
Treasury  prosecution.  She  didn't  know  who 
Treasury  was,  but  he  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  himself  for  keeping  that  poor,  dear  young 
thing  in  prison.  Phillips  sniggered  aloud. 
Xow,  landladies  are  like  Providence — they 
look  not  on  the  outer  man,  they  look  upon 
the  heart.  If  two  pitch-pine  floors,  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  rafters  and  lath  and  plaster, 
not   to   speak   of  whitewash,   intervene,   they 
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see  just  the  same.  The  only  difference  is 
that  while  Providence  looks  down  through 
the  slates,  landladies  look  up  through  the 
kitchen  ceiling.  Mrs.  Macpherson  was  per- 
fectly well  aware  of  Phillips's  former  par- 
tiality for  Mary  O'Connor.  She  turned  on 
him  and  said,  "  I  hear  ye,  ye  pink -faced 
villain  ! "  Then  she  observed  to  the  bench, 
"  And  it's  him,  your  worship,  that's  the 
cause  of  all  this,  and  him  comin'  every  day 
and  pesterin'  the  poor  girl  that  couldn't 
abear  the  sight  of  'im."  —  ^' That'll  do,  Mrs. 
Macpherson,"  said  the  magistrate,  and  the 
good  lady  swept  from  the  box,  remarking 
to  the  Court  generally,  ''  'Angin's  too  good 
for  'im,  gentlemen." 

The  law  officers  were  perplexed,  and  the 
Home  Secretary  was  furious.  "  Surely,"  re- 
marked the  latter  to  his   subordinate,   "they 
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won't  let  them  slip  off  uow." — "You  see, 
there  isn't  much  evidence,"  replied  Spencer, 
'•'  and  perhaps  tliey're  not  guilty  after  all." 
'•'Oh,  don't  be  a  fool,  Spencer;  they  ought 
to  be  hanged,  and  they  must  be  hanged ! 
Public  security  demands  that  an  example 
should  be  made,"  and  the  Home  Secretary 
waved  his  hand,  as  one  who  intimates  that 
a  discussion  is  finally  closed. 

Spencer  was  not  so  sure  as  his  Chief  of 
the  merits  of  the  case.  He  was  more  in- 
Huenced  by  Fred's  story  than  he  cared  to 
admit.  But  then  he  had  seen  Mary  O'Connor 
in  the  dock,  and  he  was  only  two  and  thirty. 
He  was  quite  convinced  that  O'Connor  was 
the  man  they  had  long  been  in  search  of. 
"  But,"  he  added  to  himself,  ''  she's  a  fine 
o-iid,  hano-  it  !  and  it  o-oes  ao-ainst  the  g^rain 
to  see  her  there."     The  Crown  Solicitor  was 
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less  influenced  by  Mary  O'Connor's  pale  face 
and   golden   hair.      He  would   have  indicted 
Cleopatra   for   keeping  a  disreputable  house, 
and   followed   up   the  case  with  enthusiasm. 
He  kept  his  heart  in  a  green  bag,  and  the 
brightest  glance  never  made  its  way  through 
the   baize.     The   Crown  Solicitor  reported  to 
the  Home  Ofiice  that  if  more   evidence  was 
not  forthcoming  it  was  really  no  use  to  go 
on  with  the  case.      Even  if  the    magistrate 
could    be   induced   to    commit  the  prisoners, 
no    twelve    men    in    England    would    convict 
them.      It  was   at  this    point   that    Phillips, 
whose  desire  to  go  to  the  gallows  had  been 
diminished    by   a    fortnight's    experience    in 
gaol,  offered  himself  as  Queen's  evidence.     He 
had  already  confessed,  but  his  confession  was 
worth  little  unless  tested  by  cross-examination 
in    the   witness-box.      His   proposal  was    ac- 
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cepted,  the  Home  Secretary  remarking  to 
Spencer,  "If  we  can t  tiang  them  both,  the 
next  best  thin 2;  is  to  hang;  the  woman. 
Public  feeling's  always  strongly  moved  by 
hanging  a  woman.  Our  Irish  brethren  will 
save  us  the  trouble  of  dealing  with  the  in- 
former, Tve  no  doubt." — ''  I  hope  to  God 
they  will,"  said  Spencer  hotly. — "  Hush,  my 
dear  fellow,"  returned  the  Chief,  "  you  are 
blasphemous  !  Besides,"  he  added  with  some- 
thing like  a  grin,  ''  such  sentiments  are  cri- 
minal. If  you  were  in  Ireland,  Gresham  (the 
Viceroy)  would  lock  you  up." 

Spencer  was  only  a  young  official,  and 
he  was  revolted  by  the  idea  of  convicting 
one  culprit  by  the  purchased  treachery  of 
another.  He  had  not  discovered  that  Justice, 
being  blind,  recjuires  the  eyes  of  informers 
to  help  her  along   in    Ireland.     In    England 
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a  little  pup  and  a  long  string  are  often 
sufficient  to  keep  her  out  of  tlie  ditcli.  If  the 
person  chiefly  concerned  had  not  been  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  woman,  Spencer,  who 
in  most  matters  of  life  was  very  English, 
would  have  felt  less  indignation.  As  it  was, 
he  went  to  Fred  Hazzleden  boiling  over  with 
wrath.  "  Damn  it !  I  can't  stand  this,"  he 
said.  "If  I  had  the  chance  I  believe  I 
should  make  as  big  a  fool  of  myself  as  you 
did.  It  isn't  because  the  girl's  good-looking, 
but  she  isn't  getting  common  justice." 

Fred  could  only  groan.  "What  are  they 
doing  for  the  defence  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  George  Harris  has  taken  up  her 
case,  and  that's  one  reason  why  our  people 
are  so  anxious  to  secure  the  informer.  Harris 
has  a  beastly  knack  of  running  off  with 
murderers,    burglars,    conspirators,  and   other 
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pleasant  people  under  the  very  nose  of  the 
judge.     That's  in  her  favour  certainly." 

'•'Is  it  settled  who'll  appear  for  her  ? " 
inquired  Fred. 

"  I  believe  they've  offered  the  brief  to 
young  Leslie.  By  Jove,  Hazzleden,  it'll  be 
a  grand  sight.  Leslie,  with  his  poetry  and 
his  pathos,  will  have  the  whole  Court  in 
tears  half  a  dozen  times.  They  say  he  made 
the  Chief- Justice  weej)  like  an  infant  by 
the  picture  he  drew  of  the  grief  -  stricken 
home  of  Price  the  burglar.  However,  they 
hanged  Price,"  he  added  reflectively. 

Fred  was  tortured  by  these  well-meant 
confidences.  He  could  not  banish  the  thought 
of  Mary  O'Connor  for  an  instant  from  his 
mind.  In  the  day  he  brooded  over  her 
terrible  plight,  and  at  night  she  haunted  his 
dreams.     He  looked   upon  his   own  pleasant 
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surroundings  with  many  a  manifestation  of 
culture,  affluence,  and  the  affectionate  regard 
of  friends ;  and  then  he  pictured  her  in  her 
cell,  without  a  friend  in  all  the  world  to 
counsel  and  console  her,  delivered  into  the 
coarse  hands  of  gaolers,  and — waiting.  Wait- 
ing for  what?  The  question,  unbidden,  rose 
a  hundred  times,  and  then  the  sweat  would 
stand  upon  his  forehead,  and  he  would  clench 
his  hands  until  the  nails  entered  his  flesh. 

It  is  hard  to  hear  that  a  woman,  whose 
voice  has  thrilled  the  chords  of  one's  being 
as  the  wind  vibrates  the  strings  of  an  ^olian 
harp,  lies  dying.  Byron  once  wrote,  as  he 
looked  at  the  skull  of  one  who  was  in  life  the 
loveliest  woman  in  Bologna,  "It  is  little 
matter  what  becomes  of  us  bearded  men, 
but  I  don't  like  the  notion  of  a  beautiful 
woman's  lasting   less    than    a  beautiful   tree, 
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than  her  own  picture,  her  own  shadow,  which 
won't  chano^e  so  to  the  sun  as  her  face  to  the 
mirror."  The  triumphs  of  man's  intellect  are 
eternal ;  the  triumphs  of  woman's  loveliness 
are  as  fleeting  as  an  actor's  fame.  It  is  seen, 
and  the  world  worships ;  for  a  while  its  re- 
membrance lingers  in  the  regrets  of  the  old 
and  the  doubts  of  the  young,  then  it  sinks 
into  the  forgotten. 

"  Alas  !  that  all  we  loved  of  her  should  be, 
But  for  our  grief,  as  if  it  had  not  been, 
And  grief  itself  be  mortal  !  " 

It  is  hard  to  know  that  any  beautiful  woman 
is  dead ;  it  is  harder  to  know  that  a  beautiful 
woman  who  has  stamped  her  image  on 
one's  heart  is  dead ;  it  is  hardest  of  all  to 
feel  that  the  woman  one  loves  is  dying. 
Yet  there  are  consolations.  It  is  a  mournful 
solace  to  feel  that  the  deathbed  is  lightened 

VOL.  III.  N 
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by  loving  faces,  tliat  pain  is  assuaged  by 
loving  hands,  that  the  soul  is  sustained  by 
the  prayers  and  tears  of  those  who  watch  and 
wait. 

But  Fred?  If  he  did  not  love  Mary 
O'Connor,  she  was  none  the  less  dear  to  him, 
— the  sweet  companion  of  his  childhood,  the 
noble  woman  whose  worth  and  beauty  quick- 
ened his  pulse  when  he  thought  of  her.  And 
she  was  trembling  between  life  and  death. 
The  whole  ghastly  scene  passed  before  his 
eyes.  The  instrument  of  death,  the  tolling 
bell,  the  prayers  over  the  living  dead,  the  pol- 
luting touch  of  the  wretch,  and  she — shamed, 
accursed,  forsaken,  without  one  heart's  prayer 
offered  to  Heaven  for  her — going  to  her  death. 
His  anguish  was  greater  than  he  could  bear, 
and,  clasping  his  hands,  he  cried,  "  0  God, 
if  there  be  a  God,  help  her  and  save  her !" 
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And  Sandalphon,  the  angel,  pitying  heard. 
And  the  prayer  he  bound  into  his  garland 
to  lay  before  the  throne ;  but  the  doubt  he 
left  below  in  the  heart  of  the  man. 

Fred  would  have  been  comforted  had  there 
been  any  one  ^Yith  whom  he  could  share  his 
grief.  He  was  as  lonely  as  Mary  herself.  He 
sought  for  Arnitte  ever}^^here,  but  his  strange 
friend  had  gone.  At  the  hotel  where  he  lived 
they  knew  nothing  of  him ;  he  had  packed 
his  bag  and  disappeared.  In  the  club  no  one 
had  seen  him.  Some  of  the  men  shook  their 
heads  and  whispered,  "  Queer  fellow  that 
friend  of  Hazzleden's ;  wonder  if  he  had  any 
hand  in  the  explosion."  His  sudden  flight  on 
the  evening  of  the  outrage  was  regarded  as 
very  suspicious.  Then  other  veiled  rumours 
crept  about,  and  mysterious  hints  appeared  in 
the  newspapers.     Who  can  tell  how  rumours 
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find  their  way  into  the  public  prints  1     Jour- 
nalists, it  may  be,  know   as   little   as   other 
people,  the  obscure  sources  of  the  rills  of  news 
which  flow  into  their  channels. 
One  morning  Hazzleden  read — 

We  understand  that  some  remarkable  revelations 
may  be  expected  at  the  coming  trial  of  the  dynamitards. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  not  permitted  to  enter  into 
details,  and  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  a  very  romantic 
turn  will  be  given  to  the  whole  affair. 

A  day  or  two  after  he  saw  the  prominent 
announcement  set  out  in  all  the  dignity  of 
^'leaded  bourgeois"  that 

In  reference  to  the  Dynamite  Trial,  we  are  enabled 
to  state  that  among  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution 
will  be  a  gentleman  well  known  in  political  circles,  who, 
by  an  extraordinary  concatenation  of  circumstances,  be- 
came aware  of  the  nature  of  the  plot  and  the  identity  of 
the  culprits. 

Still  later  it  was  declared  that 

One  of  the  chief  witnesses  for  the  Crown  will  be  Mr. 
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Frederick  Hazzleden,  the  talented  young  member  for 
Dockborough,  We  believe  that,  while  the  Scotland 
Yard  authorities,  as  usual,  were  searching  everywhere 
but  in  the  right  place,  Mr.  Hazzleden  actually  traced 
the  conspirators  to  their  den  and  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life.  In  well-informed  circles  it  is  thouc^ht  that 
Mr.  Hazzleden's  testimony  Tvill  complete  the  chain  of 
evidence  against  the  accused.  We  may  mention  that 
one  of  the  prisoners  has  been  accepted  as  an  informer, 
and  wiU  be  placed  in  the  witness-box  at  the  Police 
Court  to-day. 

PLillips  gave  his  evidence,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  Fred's  visit  to  Mary  O'Connor, 
invested  with  every  vile  suspicion  that 
malignity  could  suggest,  were  published  in  all 
the  newspapers  in  the  country.  The  prosecu- 
tion announced  that  Mr.  Hazzleden  would  be 
called  at  the  trial.  Fred  became  a  choice 
morsel  for  all  the  gossipers  in  England  to 
discuss  with  relish.  Men  looked  at  him  with 
curiosity,  and  winked  behind  his  back. 
Spencer's  first  worldly  suspicion  was  generally 
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entertained.  ''Sly  dog,"  said  one  man  at 
the  club.  "But  these  good,  quiet-looking 
young  men  are  always  warm  members." — "  It 
ought  to  make  us  all  very  careful,"  said 
another.  ''  Cheerful  thing  it  would  be  to  find 
out  that  one's  chere  amie  slept  with  a  pound 
of  dynamite  under  her  pillow." 

Fred  thought  that  his  cup  of  misery  was 
now  full.  But  he  found  that  there  was  room 
for  another  drop,  and  it  was  soon  poured  in. 
Two  days  after  Phillips  had  appeared  in  the 
witness-box,  Fred  received  a  letter  from  Kate. 
It  was  as  follows  : — 

"  My  DEAR  Fred — I  see  from  the  news- 
papers that  you  have  become  quite  a  public 
character.  Even  the  people  here  talk  of  no- 
thing else  but  you.  It  was  such  a  surprise  to 
us  all.  And  so  you  have  found  out  your  old 
friend  J    Miss    O'Connor !     How   delightful   it 
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must  have  been  to  chat  with  her  about  old 
times.  No  wonder  you  liked  living  in  Lon- 
don with  such  an  attraction.  I'm  sorry  your 
friend  has  been  so  imprudent,  but  no  doubt 
you  will  be  able  to  comfort  her,  and  with  all 
your  grand  acquaintances  in  Parliament  to  get 
her  free  again.  It  will  be  quite  a  romantic 
wedding.  I  suppose  it  will  come  off  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  am  sending  with  this  a  small 
parcel,  with  some  rings  you  once  gave  me. 
Perhaps  the  future  Mrs.  Fred  will  not  mind 
wearing  them,  though  I  expect  you  will  have 
to  get  them  made  larger.  You  needn't 
trouble  to  answer  this,  for  I  don't  want  to 
hear  of  you  or  see  your  deceitful  face  again  as 
long  as  I  live.     I  hate  you,  and  always  shall. 

"  Kate  Wynnston. 
"P.S. — If    you   write    I  shall    burn   the 
letter." 
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Fred  sat  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hands. 
A  wild  thought  came  into  his  mind,  and  for 
an  instant  his  eye  rested  on  a  knife  lying  by 
him.  But  he  drove  the  evil  impulse  away, 
and,  trembling  with  the  supreme  effort  he  had 
made,  rose  and  drew  a  portrait  of  Kate  from 
its  frame  upon  the  mantelpiece.  Lingeringly 
he  gazed  upon  it,  then  touched  it  with  his 
lips  and  dropped  it  into  the  fire. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

"  I  SUPPOSE  I  must  tell  Hazzleden,"  muttered 
Spencer,  "  but  I  don't  like  the  job  a  bit."  He 
walked  over  from  the  Home  Office  to  Fred's 
chambers  and  learned  that  Mr.  Hazzleden 
was  within.  It  was  a  mild  morning,  but 
Fred  was  sitting  over  a  large  fire,  and  when 
the  door  was  opened  he  shivered.  Spencer 
was  shocked  by  the  young  man's  appearance. 
He  had  not  shaved  for  several  days,  and  his 
thick  wavy  hair,  which  in  the  past  had  been 
Kate's  especial  joy  and  pride,  was  all  tangled 
and  unkempt.  His  eyes  were  bloodshot,  and 
over  his  features  was  spread  an  expression  of 
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blank  despair.     He  was  sitting  in  his  dress- 
ing- 
fire. 


inor- grown  doinof  nothinof  but  sfazins^  into  the 


"This  won't  do  at  all,"  thought  Spencer. 
''  I  shall  have  to  rouse  him  up  somehow,  and 
when  he  hears,  the  Lord  knows  what  he'll  do." 
Aloud  he  said  to  Fred,  who  turned  to  greet 
him,  "Where  have  you  been,  Hazzleden? 
Didn't  I  tell  you  to  come  regularly  to  the 
House  ? " 

"  I've  been  nowhere,"  Fred  answered. 

"  So  I  should  think  from  your  looks.  My 
dear  fellov\',  you  must  try  and  pull  yourself 
together.  Be  a  man,  Hazzleden ;  you're  not 
the  first  fellow  to  get  into  an  awkward  corner, 
and  you  won't  be  the  last." 

"  I'm  all  right,"  protested  Fred. 

"  Of  course  you  are,"  his  friend  returned. 
"  Get  up,  Hazzleden,  and  come  out  ^ith  me 
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Things  will  look  quite  different  after  you've 
been  to  a  barber's." 

Hazzleden  made  no  answer.  Presently  lie 
inquired,  "  When  will  they  call  me  ?  " 

"Now  for  it,"  thought  Spencer.  "You 
won't  be  called  at  all,"  he  replied. 

"Not  called!"  repeated  Fred,  his  interest 
awakened.  "  I've  been  subpoenaed  to  give 
evidence  at  the  trial." 

"  There  will  be  no  trial." 

"Why,  Spencer,  has  Phillips  retracted? 
Has  she  been  set  free  ?  " 

Spencer  answered  solemnly,  "  She  was  set 
free  early  this  morning — she  is  dead." 

"  Thank  God  !  "  was  Fred's  reply. 

"  Yes,  it's  a  lucky  thing  for  you ;  saves 
a  lot  of  nasty  bother,"  said  Spencer.  It  was 
cruel,  but  Spencer  was  cruel  only  to  be  kind. 
He  saw  that  some  sharp  method  was  needed 
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to  cut  througli  the  stupor  of  despair  which 
had  encompassed  his  friend.  His  thrust  was 
successful ;  Fred's  eyes  sparkled  with  indigna- 
tion, then  his  lips  quivered,  and  he  turned 
away  his  face.  The  Under-Secretary  sud- 
denly saw  something  of  interest  in  the  street, 
for  he  swung  round  and  gazed  out  of  the 
window. 

Tears  are  the  surest  solvent  of  sorrow. 
Those  who  can  weep  do  not  die.  How 
strangely  intertwined  in  life  is  the  trivial 
with  the  sublime !  A  little  drop  of  briny 
water,  welling  up  in  the  eyes  and  overflowing 
into  the  face,  may  still  the  ferment  of  an 
anguish  deep  as  the  ocean.  It  is  only  a 
simple  secretion,  designed  to  purify  the  eye 
from  dust.  Yet  it  purifies  the  soul  from 
rebellion  and  despair.  Pain  indeed  remains, 
but  pain  tempered  by  resignation. 
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The  tears  sprang  from  Fred's  eyes,  the 
first  he  had  shed  since  he  was  a  child. 
Slowly  and  reluctantly  they  fell  as  he  fought 
to  force  them  back.  The  attempt  was  use- 
less ;  kindly  nature  conquered,  and  Fred 
abandoned  himself  to  an  ecstasy  of  grief. 
His  body  shook  with  the  sobs  he  tried  to 
stifle.  All  the  bitterness  and  the  cruelty  he 
had  endured,  dammed  up,  as  it  were,  in  his 
nature,  burst  the  barrier  and  rushed  out  in 
a  torrent. 

Spencer  at  the  window  heard  him.  "  Poor 
devil ! "  he  soliloquised ;  "  must  take  a  lot 
to  make  a  fellow  cry  like  that.  Wonder  if 
I  should  blub — never  did  that  I  can  remem- 
ber— suppose  it  isn't  manly.  All  the  same, 
Hazzleden's  gone  through  enough  to  make 
a  rhinoceros  cry.  Hang  it,  I  feel  a  lump 
in   my  throat   myself  when  I  think  of  that 
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girl.  Mercy  she's  gone,  for  the  Chief  would 
never  have  reprieved  her." 

Fred  grew  more  calm.  Shame  came  to  his 
aid — a  sure  sign  that  the  bitterness  of  grief  was 
past.  "  Spencer,"  he  said,  ''  I — Fm  not  very 
strong  or  I  wouldn't  have  given  way  like  this." 

Spencer,  still  fearing  to  be  sympathetic, 
returned,  "You're  all  right  now,  old  fellow — 
at  least  you  will  be  when  you've  been  shaved." 

His  voice  faltered  again  as  he  asked,  "  Tell 
me,  how  did  it  happen  ?  " 

There  was  little  to  tell.  Mary  O'Connor 
died  to  this  world  when  she  sat  by  the 
dying  child  on  the  floor  of  the  Abbey.  The 
sound  of  the  explosion  awakened  her  from 
her  dreams  of  great  and  noble  enterprises. 
Life  is  at  best  half  delusion.  In  Mary  the 
proportion  was  much  greater.  Her  delusions 
were  swept  away,  and  little  was  left  of  life. 
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She  saw  and  spoke  and  moved,  but  she  never 
seemed  fully  conscious  of  all  the  trouble  which 
had  befallen  her.  Sometimes  she  had  a  confused 
remembrance  of  her  room  in  Claverbridge 
Square  where  she  waited  and  listened.  Then  the 
incidents  of  her  feverish  chase  to  Westminster 
flitted  across  her  mind,  and  she  heard  the 
sound  of  the  great  bell  and  saw  the  dim 
lights  through  the  minster  windows.  But 
that  was  all.  The  rest  was  a  blank.  Not 
even  the  flash  of  light,  the  moaning  of  the 
child,  or  the  yelling  of  the  mob,  did  she 
recall.  Time  after  time  she  stood  by  Phillips 
in  the  dock.  At  first  some  unconscious 
repugnance  made  her  shrink,  but  that  passed 
away.  All  recollection  of  him  had  faded, 
and  with  it  all  fear.  When  at  last  he  left 
the  dock  and  glared  upon  her  from  the 
witness-box,  his  face  was  as  strange  to  her 
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as  though  she  had  never  seen  it  before.  The 
trial  she  did  not  understand.  All  she  knew 
was,  that  she  was  kept  alone  in  a  cold, 
dreary  room,  that  no  one  ever  came  to  see 
her,  and  that  sometimes  she  felt  a  dragging 
pain  at  her  heart,  which  made  her  moan. 
With  a  woman's  instinct  she  looked  at 
her  face  in  the  glass,  and  saw  her  lips 
dark  and  discoloured,  and  her  face  a  dread- 
ful bluish  white.  She  smoothed  her  hair 
and  whispered,  'Tm  looking  ill  to-day. 
I'm  glad  Fred  won't  be  here."  Little  by 
little,  consciousness  of  the  present  and  the 
recent  past  left  her.  She  saw  nothing  and 
no  one  about  her;  she  was  living  her  child 
life  at  Barkleigh  over  again.  Kate  and 
Fred  were  with  her,  and  their  childish  joys 
and  sorrows  and  jealousies  moved  her.  She 
and  Kate  sat  in  the  meadow  on  the  spinney 
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slope,    beneath    the    shade    of    the    hawthorn 

hedge,    and    plucked    the    petals    from    the 

daisies.     "  He  loves  me ;    he  loves  me   not," 

they  cried,  as  each  white  fragment  fluttered 

aw^ay.       And    to     Kate    the    message    "He 

loves   me "    always    came,    but    to    Mary    it 

w^as  always  "  He  loves  me  not."     Of  course, 

Kate     didn't     play    fair.       She    alw^ays    w^as 

a     little    cheat,     and    plucked     two     petals 

together,    singing     "  He    loves    me."      Then 

Kate  said,   "  He  loves  me,   not  you,  so  you 

mustn't  play  with  us  any  more."     Mary,  too 

proud   to    show   her   grief,  stole    home ;    and 

there  in  tears,  murmuring,  "He  loves  me — 

he  loves  me  not,"  she  fell  asleep. 

And    in    the     morning    they    found    her 

sleeping  the  sleep  which  the  good  God  had 

sent  to  her.     A  tear  stood  upon  her  lashes, 

but  there  was  a  smile  upon  her  lips. 

VOL.  III.  O 
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Spencer  told  him  all  he  could — how  the 
doctors  said  her  heart  was  affected,  and  that 
the  shock  of  the  explosion  and  her  arrest 
hastened  the  progress  of  the  disease.  ^'  Poor 
girl!"  he  added;  "no  one  who  saw  her  face 
could  believe  that  she  was  guilty  of  such  a 
crime."  Then  with  some  hesitation  he  asked, 
"  Would  you  like  to  see  her  before ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Fred  ;  "  while  I  remain  here 
I  want  to  think  of  her  as  I  knew  her.  She 
will  always  be  alive  to  me,  and  I  don^t 
wish  to  see  her  dead." 

"  Well,  you're  right,"  said  Spencer.  "  I 
only  asked  you  because  I  thought  you  might 
wish  it.  Now  do  try  and  brace  yourself  up, 
and  come  out  with  me." 

Fred  yielded  to  his  kind-hearted  friend, 
and  they  strolled  together  into  St.  James's 
Park.     Every  soul  which  fights  a  great  battle 
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wonders  that  the  sun  and  moon  do  not 
stand  still.  But  the  earth  has  aged  since 
the  war  rolled  by  Ajalon,  and  the  orbs  sweep 
on  through  the  day  and  the  night,  the  world 
revolves  unchanged,  and  the  soul  learns  that 
a  drop  may  be  dipped  from  the  ocean  and 
the  tidemarks  remain  unmoved. 

It  was  a  bright  morning,  and  as  they 
crossed  the  famous  brids^e  the  sun  oiittered 
on  the  distant  palace,  and  the  heavy  front 
of  the  India  Office  stood  in  deep  gray  shade. 
Even  the  roar  and  rattle  of  London,  all  around, 
could  not  reach  them.  Before  them  lay  the 
long  reach  of  shining  water,  green  lawns, 
and  bare  brown  trees.  Upon  the  gravel 
paths  the  slow  footsteps  of  idlers  sounded 
through  the  stillness,  and  the  plash  of  a 
bird's  wing  stirred  the  water.  Fred  could 
not    feel    sure  that  it  was   not   all  a  dream. 
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The  world  was  bright  and  beautiful ;  a 
schoolboy  whistled  as  he  passed  ;  a  young 
man  and  maiden  cooed  together  beneath  the 
trees.  Yet  Mary  O'Connor  was  lying  dead 
on  her  prison  pallet.  Ah  me !  it  is  hard 
to  learn  how  small  a  thing  a  life  is.  A 
warrior,  the  saviour  of  his  country, — a 
statesman,  the  sagest  of  his  race, — passes 
away,  and  the  land  is  filled  with  woe.  But 
before  the  echo  of  the  minute  guns  has 
ceased,  before  the  passion  of  the  funeral 
psalm  is  cold,  the  vacant  place  is  filled,  and 
men  begin  to  ask,  ''  Who  was  he  ? "  And 
yet  the  dead  live  ever,  though  their  names 
have  crumbled  from  memorial  marble  and 
faded  into  eternal  forgetfulness.  They  live 
in  great  deeds  which  can  never  be  undone — 
in  great  thoughts  which  stand  like  angels' 
ladders  between  earth  and  heaven ;  they  mould 
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the  minds  whicli  make  the  future ;  they  are 
the  creators  of  the  world.  And  who  shall 
say  that  the  sweet  womanhood  of  Mary 
O'Connor  was  wasted  ?  It  may  be  that  some 
woman  in  the  years  to  come  will  be  true 
to  a  high  ideal,  brave  in  friendship,  patient 
in  trial,  pure  and  unspotted  from  the  world, 
because  she  lived  and  died. 

The  day  after  his  walk  with  Fred,  Spencer 
was  in  consultation  with  his  Chief.  ''  By 
the  way,"  said  the  latter  as  Spencer  turned 
to  go,  "  what's  being  done  about  the  dynamite 
woman  ?  is  any  one  going  to  bury  her  ?  " 

"  I  am,"  said  Spencer. 

'•'You!"  ejaculated  the  Chief;  "what  in 
the  de\drs  name  has  it  to  do  with  you  ? " 

"  She  seems  to  have  had  no  friends  or 
relatives,  but  George  Harris,  her  lawyer,  be- 
lieves she  had  some  property,  so  I  told  him 
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to  make  arrangements  for  the  funeral.  It's  a 
shame  to  leave  the  poor  thing  to  the  parish." 

''  Perhaps  you  mean  to  attend  as  chief 
mourner  ? " 

"  I  intend  to  go." 

The  Chief  hit  his  gouty  foot  on  the  floor, 
and  then  swore  a  good  deal.  When  the 
Chief  wanted  to  swear  he  always  hit  his 
gouty  foot.  Perhaps  he  thought  that  the 
twinge  atoned  for  the  profanity. 

''By  God!"  he  groaned,  ''the  man's  mad. 
Spencer,  my  good  fellow,  go  and  see  a  doctor." 
Another  twinge  shot  through  his  foot.  "  Dam- 
nation, everybody's  mad !  Next  thing,  the 
Speaker  '11  give  a  dinner  to  O'Donovan 
Eossa." 

"  It's  this  way,"  explained  Spencer.  "  Young 
Hazzleden  knew  the  girl  from  her  childhood, 
and  they  were  greatly  attached  to  one  another." 
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The  expression  of  the  Chiefs  face  was 
significant. 

"No,"  continued  Spencer  angrily,  "nothing 
of  the  kind.  I  believe  the  girl  was  every 
inch  a  lady;  and  what's  more,  she  had  no 
more  to  do  with  the  dynamite  business  than 
you  or  I.  Those  fellows  at  Scotland  Yard 
are  born  fools." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  Chief. 

"  Well,  Hazzleden's  quite  broken  down 
over  this  business,  and  he  wants  to  see  the 
girl  buried,  and  I  promised  him  I'd  go  with 
him." 

"Oh,  very  well,  please  yourself;  but  I 
wouldn't  stand  in  your  shoes  if  the  Opposi- 
tion get  hold  of  your  little  romance. 
Why,  man,  it's  enough  to  wreck  a  dozen 
Governments.  The  '  Old  Man '  will  be 
simply    furious."       Saying    which    the    Chief 
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picked  up  his  despatch  -  box  and  hobbled 
away. 

Spencer  did  go  with  Fred,  and  stood 
by  his  side  while  what  had  been  Mary 
O'Connor  was  enfolded  in  "  the  wardrobe  of 
God's  saints  whose  bodies  lie  therein  buried." 
And  the  careless  young  minister  felt  his  eyes 
moistened  as  he  heard,  "  Man  that  is  born 
of  a  woman  hath  but  a  short  time  to  live, 
and  is  full  of  misery."  "  Poor  girl  !  poor 
girl !  "  he  whispered. 

When  they  left  the  grave,  Spencer  strongly 
urged  Fred  to  go  home  for  a  few  days.  He 
was  evidently  very  ill,  and  Spencer  felt 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  his  lying  alone  in 
his  chambers. 

Fred  was  impassive.  He  had  ceased  to 
have  any  will  of  his  own,  and,  a  couple  of  hours 
afterwards,  Spencer  saw  him  off  by  train. 


CHAPTER   XXIII 

Fred  lay  in  his  own  room  at  Barkleigh — the 
room  to  which  he  and  Nipper  had  been 
ordered  in  disoTace  after  he  and  Kate  had 
run  away  to  be  married.  Nipj^er  had  lain 
for  many'  a  year,  through  winter  frost  and 
summer  shine,  under  a  corner  of  the  lawn  ; 
and  his  master,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul, 
wished  he  was  lying  with  his  old  dog,  whose 
love  never  failed  till  the  end,  who  died  with 
a  fond  look  upon  his  face,  whose  tail  stopped 
wagging  at  the  moment  his  heart  stopped 
beating.  Poor  Fred's  aching  head  pressed 
his  own  pillow,  and  Aunt    Maria   sat   by  his 
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side  and  held  his  hand  in  hers.  He  had 
no  mother;  she  was  the  only  woman  he  could 
go  to  for  comfort,  and  he  poured  into  her 
ear  the  story  of  his  woes. 

She  listened  silently,  pressing  his  hand 
and  stroking  his  hair  back  from  his  brow. 
"  Heaven  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb,"  she  whispered  when  he  had  done. 
Dear  soul !  she  thought  the  sentiment  was 
from  Isaiah.  Probably  she  had  never  heard 
of  Sterne. 

Then  she  hushed  him  as  one  soothes  a 
child  to  sleep,  and  Fred  was  soon  lying  in 
an  uneasy  doze.  The  twitchings  of  his  face 
and  hands  showed  how  troubled  were  his 
dreams. 

When  Aunt  Maria  quietly  slipped  into 
his  room  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  she 
found  him  sitting  upright  and  talking  wildly. 
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His  eye  met  hers,  and  he  flung  out  his  arm 
shoutino^,  "  Stand  back,  for  she  loves  me ! " 
Then  he  burst  into  a  laugh  which  ended 
in  a  sob.  "  Here  are  the  rings  ;  Kate  doesn't 
love  me,  and  Mary's  dead,  ha !  ha  1  ha ! " 
Shouting  thus,  he  beat  his  head  with  his 
clenched  fists.  Aunt  Maria's  gentle  hand 
and  voice  soothed  the  delirious  man,  and, 
when  he  was  still  again,  she  called  up  help, 
and  sent  off  for  the  village  doctor.  That 
functionary  looked  at  his  patient, — who  had 
roused  himself  again,  and  was  re-enacting 
his  painful  scene  with  Spencer  in  the  corridor 
of  the  House  of  Commons, — and  pronounced 
the  case  to  be  one  of  brain  fever. 

Morning  came  and  the  delirium  increased. 
Fred  was  now  raving  incessantly.  The  country 
doctor  grew  alarmed,  and  Mr.  Hazzleden 
telegraphed  to  London  for  a  specialist.     Ice 
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was  placed  on  the  patient's  head,  but  he 
always  tore  it  off  and  flung  it  about  the 
room.  Xor  could  thev  persuade  him  to  take 
the  remedies  preseribei  He  showed  a  violent 
aversion  for  Anni  Maria,  "  Old  witch  ! ''  he 
shouted,  and  struck  feebly  at  her  when- 
ever she  approached  his  bed.  She  noticed 
diat  he  called  more  and  more  frequently  for 
Kate. 

'Unless  you  can  quieten  him,*  said  the 
great  London  physician,  ''it  will  go  hard 
wirh  Hni :  he  s  wearinsr  himself  out.  Who 
is  •  Ki^Tr    :.  .'oni  whom  he  talks  ? " 

*•  They  vrere  engaged  to  be  married,*  said 
Aunt  Maria- 

"  Ah,''  said  the  doctor,  "'I  understand.* 
It  was  his  business  to  understand,  and  such 
hints  were  never  thrown  away  on  him.  "  Will 
she  come  ?  ^  he  asked. 
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''  I  don't  know,"  replied  Aunt  Maria  with 
some  hesitation. 

"Well,  you'd  better  write  to  her,  and 
say  that  if  she  doesn't,  he'll  die.  I  can  do 
little  for  him,  and  your  only  chance  is  to 
get  him  quiet.  If  we  can  give  his  brain 
a  few  hours'  rest  he  may  recover,  other- 
wise  "  and    the    doctor    stroked    the    nap 

of  his  hat  with  his  sleeve.  "I'll  run  down 
again  to-morrow  evening.  Till  then  go  on 
with  the  treatment." 

Ten  minutes  after,  Aunt  Maria  sent  a 
man  on  horseback  to  the  telegra23h  office,  two 
miles  away. 

All  day  Fred  wandered  in  his  mind,  and 
as  night  came  on  his  ravings  grew  more 
violent.  At  one  time  O'Connor  was  stand- 
ing^  before  him,  revolver  in  hand.  Then  the 
conspirator's  face    began    to    change,   and  his 
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form  to  grow,  till  before  him  towered  Arnitte's 
gigantic,  gray -haired  negro,  who  beat  him 
on  the  head  with  a  huge  club.  Every  blow 
made  him  scream  with  pain.  Again,  he  was  in 
some  dark,  vast  room,  filled  with  the  murmur 
of  voices.  Before  him  were  Mary  O'Connor, 
walled  in  with  iron  bars,  and  a  stern -faced 
man  in  scarlet  robes.  There  was  a  great 
stillness  broken  by  one  low  voice,  which 
spoke  a  single  word,  and  the  stern - 
faced  man  covered  his  head  with  an  awful 
black  drapery.  "  No  !  no  !  "  shouted  Fred  ; 
"  Help  !  Mary  ! "  and  he  struck  out,  scatter- 
ing those  around  him,  until  he  flung  him- 
self upon  the  iron  bars.  He  sank  back 
stunned ;  he  had  struck  his  head  against 
the  foot  of  his  bedstead.  Presently  a  new 
horror  haunted  him.  He  was  standing  on 
the   brink   of    a   fathomless    precipice.       His 
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feet  rested  on  a  sloping  ledge  of  clear  blue 
ice.  Above  towered  a  wall  of  polished  rock. 
Below  were  clouds  and  darkness  and  the 
beating  wings  of  ghastly  birds.  Slowly, 
slowly  his  feet  slipped.  He  clutched  at  the 
rock  with  nails  and  teeth,  and  sank  and 
sank.  But  the  void  was  lighted  up,  and 
the  horrors  fled  away,  and  two  soft  arms 
were  round  him,  and  his  head  was  pillowed 
on  a  gentle  breast.  Upwards  they  soared 
together,  the  south  wind  played  upon 
his  face,  and  there  was  music  in  his  ears. 
Then  Fred  Hazzleden  knew  no  more. 

Hour  after  hour  Kate  sat  motionless  while 
he  slept  like  a  child  upon  the  bosom  of  its 
mother.  And,  when  the  slow  winter  morn- 
ing crept  into  the  room,  he  was  still  sleep- 
ing, and  she  laid  his  head  upon  the  pillow 
and    knelt    beside    the    bed.        Aunt    Maria 
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came  and  knelt  at  her  side  and  prayed. 
"  Dear  Lord,"  she  said,  "  spare  to  us  our 
boy,  for  we  love  him  so.  But  if  it  be  Thy 
will  to  take  him,  help  us  to  trust  Thee  just 
the  same." 

The  great  doctor  returned  at  night  to  see 
him.  He  was  tossing  restlessly  till  Kate 
took  his  hand  in  hers,  when  he  sank  back 
to  sleep.  The  doctor  glanced  at  her  and 
said,  "  I  think  the  medicine  is  beginning  to 
tell."  With  a  kindly  smile  he  added,  "Leave 
him  as  little  as  you  can,  and  always  hope." 

To  Aunt  Maria  he  said  as  he  was  going, 
"  The  crisis  of  the  fever  is  over.  So  far 
she  has  saved  him.  If  she  hadn't  come  he 
would  have  died  last  night.  But  his  whole 
system  is  shattered,  and  it'll  be  a  long  time 
before  he's  out  of  danger." 

Mr.   Hazzleden  wandered  in  deep  distress 
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about  the  place.  Even  Darwin  and  the 
greenhouse  were  neglected.  The  chrysan- 
themums drooped  for  want  of  water,  and 
a  sharp  night  frost  cut  one  of  the  vines. 
Pred  was  his  only  child,  his  pride  and  his 
hope,  and  the  old  man  felt  as  if  all  the 
brightness  of  life  had  o'one  out. 

"  Trust  in  God,  John,"  said  Aunt  Maria. 

"  Of  course,  Maria,  of  course,"  he  replied ; 
''but  he  must  get  better.  The  fittest,  you 
know,  always  survive.  Ah,  Darwin's  a  great 
help  in  these  matters.  I  wish  you'd  read 
Darwin,  Maria." 

Darwin's  comfort,  however,  did  not  seem 
to  run  very  deep,  for  Aunt  Maria  heard  her 
brother  murmuring,  as  he  paced  up  and 
down  his  garden  paths,  "  My  boy  !  my  boy ! 
why  should  the  young  flower  be  taken  and 
the  withered  plant  left  ?  " 

VOL.  III.  p 
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Mr.  Williamson  called  daily  to  make  in- 
quiries, and  did  his  best,  in  his  clumsy  way, 
to  cheer  the  anxious  father.  "  Keep  up,  Mr. 
'Azzleden,"  he  said  ;  "  every  think  as  skill  can 
do  is  a-bein  done;"  and  he  added,  with  a 
confidential  look,  "  We're  a  -  goin'  to  lay 
his  case  before  the  Throne,  at  the  meetin' 
to-night." 

*'  Thank  you,"  said  poor  Mr.  Hazzleden, 
grateful  even  for  the  intercession  of  the 
Barkleigh  bootmaker.  ''  I  don't  know 
whether  Providence  is  particular  about  h's, 
but  Williamson  has  a  good  heart,"  he  thought. 
Mr.  Hazzleden  was  not  aware  that  Mr. 
Williamson  and  his  wife  had  discussed  the 
matter  that  morning. 

^'  I  ain't   easy   in   my  mind   about  young 
'Azzleden,"  said  Mr.  Williamson  to  his  spouse. 
^'  Pore   young   man,"    replied    that   lady ; 
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'•'  I  heard  from  Aunt  Maria  as  the  doctor 
were  very  low  about  'im." 

"  It  were  his  spiritual  condition  I  referred 
to,  Jane,"  explained  Mr.  Williamson. 

"  Law,  W.  !  "  ejaculated  that  lady. 

''  I  doubt  me  if  that  black-eyed  young 
woman  is  preparin'  'im  for  the  great  change. 
I  'eard  her  myself  a-floggin  a  dog  as  'owled, 
and  usin'  language  as  wasn't  scriptural.  I 
fear  that  she  'asn  t  the  grace  in  her  'eart." 

*'  Aunt  Maria  '11  look  after  that,"  returned 
Mrs.  Williamson. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Williamson  dubiously, 
"you  see,  she's  only  'Established.'" 

"Law,  W.  ! "  exclaimed  his  wife  again. 

"What'll  she  do?"  he  resumed;  "p'raps 
read  a  colleck,  or  mebbe  a  psalm  over  'im. 
But  it's  wrestlin'  he  wants,  Jane — wrestlin'." 

"  Pore  soul !"  said  Mrs.  Williamson,  shaking 
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her   head   and   dropping   her  voice  about  an 
octave  between  the  words. 

^'  We  must  'ave  the  prayers  of  the  con- 
gregation, Jane,"  he  continued.  "As  a 
deacon  I  feel  it's  my  duty  to  get  'em.  I'll 
mention  it  to  Brother  Jackson.  'E's  very 
'powerful.'" 

"  Indeed,  Andrew,  you  '  engage '  as  power- 
ful as  'im,"  returned  Mrs.  Williamson,  her 
wifely  pride  aroused.  "  If  it's  any  one's  duty, 
it's  the  senior  deacon's,  I  should  think." 

"  P'raps  it  is,  Jane,"  he  replied ;  "  but 
it's  a  great  responsibility  for  any  one,  for,  if 
the  papers  speak  the  truth,  the  young  man's 
wandered  far  from  the  path." 

Good  simple-minded  man,  he  "wrestled 
powerfully"  that  evening.  The  prayer  put  his 
hearers  into  a  highly  devotional  mood,  and 
him  into  a  profuse  perspiration.     He  himself 
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called  it  a  ''•'  muck  o'  sweat."  Mr.  AVilliamsou's 
prayer  floated  upwards  while  his  sweat  rolled 
downwards,  aud  the  meetiiiQ;  ao-reed  that  the 
senior  deacon  had  never  been  more  '•  power- 
ful" He  told  the  Lord  a  good  deal  of 
Fred's  history,  mentioned  apologetically  that 
the  patient  was  young,  and  London  a  sorely 
wicked  place,  and  threw  out  one  or  two  very 
valuable  hints  as  to  the  better  protection  of 
youth  from  the  fiery  furnace  of  temptation. 
He  ofiered  up  a  fairly  accurate  diagnosis  of 
the  patient's  disorder,  and  concluded  with 
a  declaration  which,  though  respectful,  was 
very  firm,  that  he  should  feel  compelled  to 
detain  the  Lord  until  they  secured  the  '*  bless- 
ing "  they  were  assembled  to  rec[uest. 

Aunt  Maria  was  only  ''  Established."  She 
was  a  Calvinist  to  boot,  and  divided  the 
sheep  from  the  goats  as  easily  as  she  sorted 
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out  her  black  Spanish  cockerels  from  the 
ragged -legged  cochins.  Yet  every  night  she 
stood  by  the  sick  man  and  whispered,  "  Unto 
God's  gracious  mercy  and  protection  we  com- 
mit thee ;  the  Lord  give  thee  peace  both  now 
and  evermore."  Mr.  Williamson  would  have 
called  it  a  "  colleck,"  and  doubted  its  efficacy. 

Many  men,  many  opinions ;  and  to  some 
it  will  seem  that  Aunt  Maria's  ^'coUeck,"  to 
others  Mr.  Bradley's  perspiring  petition,  was 
the  more  effective  febrifuge  for  Fred.  It 
may  be  that  each,  was  heard  by  all -seeing 
Heaven,  and  that  through  Aunt  Maria's 
schemes  of  preordination,  and  Mr.  Williamson's 
theories  of  "  particular  baptism,"  honest,  loving 
hearts  showed  fair  and  bright,  an  acceptable 
sacrifice. 

Fred  slowly  recovered,  but  the  winter  had 
passed  away,  and  the  elms  across  the  field, 
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which  he  saw  from  his  bedroom  window, 
were  green,  before  his  strength  returned. 
Kate  was  his  nurse,  his  companion,  all  through 
the  weary  time.  The  girl  seemed  absolutely 
tireless.  Morning,  noon,  and  night  she  was 
alert,  watchful,  and  gentle.  She  sat  by  his 
bedside,  hour  after  hour,  with  her  arm  be- 
neath her  patient's  head,  unable  to  move 
lest  she  should  wake  him.  As  the  young 
man  grew  stronger  he  grew  fretful  also.  The 
irksomeness  of  his  position,  cooped  up  in 
his  room,  and  still  too  weak  to  stand, 
irritated  him.  But  Kate  was  always  bright 
and  patient,  and  humoured  and  soothed 
him. 

Mr.  Hazzleden  was  amazed.  He  did  not 
understand  the  new^ -found  patience  of  this 
headstrong  girl.  Only  Aunt  Maria  knew 
that   she   was    making    a    great    atonement. 
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"  Black  eyes,  you're  a  little  angel ! "  he  said 
to  her. 

"  Then  there's  hope  for  Old  Nick  yet,"  she 
answered. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Kitty  '? " 

"  Well,  you  know,  you  used  to  say  I  was 
a  'little  devil,'  and  I  believe  most  people 
agreed  with  you,"  and  off  she  ran,  laughing, 
to  her  post  by  Fred. 

It  was  one  mild  May  morning  that  the 
sick  man,  with  Kate,  sat  by  the  open  window, 
and  the  scent  of  the  spring  flowers  floated  in  to 
him,  and  the  music  of  birds  and  the  humming 
of  bees  filled  the  air.  They  were  in  the 
room  where  Kate  had  been  regaled  with 
cakes  on  their  return  from  the  expedition 
to  the  Hanging  Kocks,  and  from  which  he 
had  been  thrust  by  his  father.  It  was  here 
that   the   child   had    flung    her    little    arms 
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round  his  neck  and  cried,  "Never  mind, 
Freddy,  I  love  you,  and  I'll  make  it  up  to 
you."  There  was  the  child  sitting  at  his 
feet — the  same  honest  face,  the  same  passion- 
ate eyes,  the  same  saucy  mouth,  but  all 
glorified  by  a  woman's  love,  sweet  as  spring- 
tide, strong  as  death. 

He  saw  her  lip  tremble  as  ghosts  of  their 
past  selves  rose  before  her  eye.  Then  came 
at  last  a  pitiful  appeal,  ''Freddy,  forgive!" 
and  Fred  drew  her  face  to  his. 


CHAPTEE  XXIV 

It  was  months  afterwards,  when  he  was  quite 
well  again,  that  Fred  was  sorting  out  some 
old  papers  which  had  accumulated  during  his 
illness.  Amonsf  them  was  an  American  news- 
paper  addressed  to  him  in  an  unknown  hand- 
writing. In  a  corner  was  a  paragraph  marked 
in  blue  pencil.     It  ran  : — 

Mysterious  Occurrence  on  an  Atlantic 
Steamer. — The  Mail  Steamship  Carnatic,  which  passed 
Sandy  Hook  at  seven  o'clock  yesterday  morning  after  a 
fast  passage  of  six  days,  fourteen  hours,  reports  a 
singular  occurrence  at  sea.  On  the  night  of  the  17th 
inst.,  when  in  lat.  44.17,  long.  46.12,  an  alarm  of  "man 
overboard  "  was  raised ;  the  ship  was  stopped  and  a  boat 
was  lowered.     As,  however,  the  vessel  was  travelling 
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at  her  normal  speed  of  seventeen  and  a  half  knots,  the 
search  from  the  first  was  hopeless.  It  subsequently 
transpired  that  about  10.30  in  the  evening,  as  Mr. 
Philip  Mason  of  Pine  County,  Louisiana,  who  has  re- 
turned home  after  a  prolonged  residence  in  Europe,  was 
standing  by  the  companion -door  smoking  his  cigar,  he 
perceived  a  man  creep  towards  the  rail.  At  this 
moment  the  vessel  lurched  and  the  man  disappeared. 
Whether  he  jumped  or  fell  overboard  Mr.  Mason  was 
unable  to  say,  and  no  one  else  was  on  the  saloon  deck 
at  the  time.  Mr.  Mason  at  once  raised  an  alarm,  but 
as  already  said  the  search  was  fruitless.  The  man 
booked  in  the  name  of  William  Smith,  but  it  is  sus- 
pected by  the  police,  who  were  on  the  look-out  for  the 
steamer,  that  he  was  one  of  the  dynamite  gang  who 
caused  the  recent  explosion  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Fred  never  saw  or  heard  anything  more 
of  Arnitte,  and  for  O'Connor,  Scotland  Yard 
ceased  to  seek.  On  his  head  is  still  the  price 
of  £5000,  but  no  one  has  ever  claimed  it. 

Kate  and  Fred  had  not  long  been  married 
when  the  former,  reading  her  letters  at  break- 
fast, burst  out,  "  Fred,  what  do  you  think  ? 
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The  vicar's  wife's  dead;"  and  then  she  added, 
"Poor  fellow  I" 

"Well,  I'm  sure  it's  nothing  to  pity  him  for," 
said  Fred;  "she  must  have  been  a  vile  woman." 

"I  was  thinking  of  his  second  wife,"  she 
returned. 

"  Kate,  you're  incorrigible,"  he  laughed. 

But  Kate  was  right,  for  when  a  year  had 
passed  away  Mrs.  Wynnston  moved  to  the 
vicarage,  and  now  the  vicar  has  a  clean  sur- 
plice every  Sunday,  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  his  doctrine  is  becoming  more  sound.  He 
has  been  reconciled  to  the  Squire,  who  again 
slumbers  on  the  Sabbath  in  his  high-backed 
pew,  and  the  vicar's  wife  hopes  that,  in  time, 
all  the  fashion  and  wealth  of  the  neighbour- 
bood  will  be  attracted  back  to  Lorton  Church. 

When  Parliament  was  sitting  Fred  and 
Kate   occupied    their    pretty    house    in   Lex- 
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brido-e  Gardens.  South  Kensino-ton ;  durino- 
the  recess  they  lived  at  Lorton  House, 
or  witli  Mr.  Hazzleden  at  Barkleigh.  They 
were  happy,  as  happiness  goes  in  this  world. 
Little  tiffs,  little  troubles,  little  reconciliations, 
and  through  all,  strong  trust,  strong  affection. 
If  Fred  failed  to  gain  his  ''  fair  ideal  love," 
well,  he  grew  old  enough  to  find  out  that  such 
things  only  exist  in  the  poet's  fancy,  and  that 
the  man  who  has  buttons  on  his  shirt  should 
be  oTateful  to  his  Maker. 

As  for  Kate,  she  too  grew  older  and  ^iser, 
but  sometimes,  when  she  saw  reflected  in 
her  husband's  eyes  a  pale  shadow  between 
him  and  her,  a  spark  of  the  old  passion  would 
ihow  itself. 

It  was  one  nio-ht,  when  Fred  was  late  at 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  Kate  "forraged," 
as  she   called   it,  about  his  library  to   find  a 
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postage  -  stamp.  She  opened  a  little  drawer 
in  his  desk,  and,  lying  there,  saw  a  lock  of 
golden  hair.  Kate  clutched  it  in  her  hand 
and  ran  towards  the  fire.  But  she  stopped, 
then  laid  the  lock  back  again  and  closed 
the  drawer.  She  sat  down  and  turned  over 
the  pages  of  a  book.  Something  caught  her 
eye  and  she  read,  "  One  knocked  at  the 
Beloved's  door,  and  a  voice  asked  from 
within,  '  Who  is  there  ? '  and  he  answered, 
'It  is  I.'  Then  the  voice  said,  'This  house 
will  not  hold  me  and  thee ; '  and  the  door  was 
not  opened.  Then  went  the  lover  into  the 
desert  and  fasted  and  prayed  in  solitude, 
and  after  a  year  he  returned  and  knocked 
again  at  the  door  ;  and  again  the  voice  asked, 
'  Who  is  there  ? '  and  he  said,  '  It  is  thyself,' 
and  the  door  was  opened  to  him."  And  Kate 
sat  a-thinkinsf. 

o 
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When  Fred  returned  she  was  waitino-  for 

o 

him  with  kisses  and  caresses. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  in  pleased  surprise, 
"  what's  all  this  about  ?     Is  this  Kitty  ? " 

'•'  It  is  thyself,"  she  whispered. 

And  the  door  was  opened,  and  in  her  hus- 
band's heart,  Kate  dwells  for  evermore. 


THE    END 
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